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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


Publishers of School Books, 


NEW YORK and CHICACO, 
Respectfully call attention to their list of School and College Text-books 


as representative of the best work of their class. Correspondence relative to the iu- 
troduction or exchange of text-books cordially invited. 





GRAYS BOTANICAL SERIES. 


By Pror. ASA GRAY, of Harvard University, provides the best and most complete equipment 
for all classes, or for special study. 


$0.54|COULTER’S Manual of Botany of the 

pncnaantabigisis «abd a itn ahaa eabhoes of ag 
GRAY’S Lessons In Botany, Revised, . 4 ern Botany, 
GRAY’S Field, Forest, « Garden Botany, 1.44 | GRAY’S NEW BOTANICAL TEXT - BOOK, 


GRAY’S School & Field Book of Botany, 1.80) (4 vols.) : 
| Vol. I., New Structural Botany, 


GRAY’S How Plants Behave, . . . 





2.16 


2.00 


GRAY’S Manual of Botany, . . . ~ 1.62) yo, 11, Goodale’s New Physiological 

GRAY’S Lessons and Manual, 1 vol., . 2.16) Botany, « «+ + + + + « + 2.00 

GRAY’S Structural & Systematic Botany, 2.00 Vols. IIL, and IV. (in preparation). 
MICROSCOPES. 


GRAY’S Synoptical Flora of North Amer- . ‘ 
ica (Gamopetalous Dicotyledons, | @RAY’S Botanist’s Microscope, 2 lenses, 2.00 


complete), 1 vol., new,. 5.00 GRAY’S Botanist’s Microscope, 3 lenses, 2.50 


At the prices named above books will be sent for examination or introduction. 








Send for new descriptive pamphlet of Gray's Botanies, containing PorTRAIT 
AND BroGRAPHICAL SketcH of the Author. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, & Co., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


THURSDAY, FEB. 16, 1888. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 





READERS. GEOGRAPHY. LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 
’ ’ POWELL’'S GREENE'S 
presen ae POPULAR SERIBS. |STANDARD SERIES 


Editions for 1687 contain the 


dation. By forming good habits 





N Primer, . . s « 15 Cte. Latest G bical I . o= and the most widely used series. 

od Firvt Reader, + + 20Cts, “tation from all Paris + tht wher pone THE NATIONAL STANDARD 

New Second Reader, . 80 Cts. orld. ecté habite. 

few Third Reader, . - 42Cts, iow Fvtmney Gorgzephy, @ = flow to See, ° ; © « 80CtaI tutroduetion,. . . . 40 Cts, 

New Fourth Reader, . 66 Cts. [iow Common Neheol Geo., 1.08] How to Talk, . « . . 42 Cts] English Grammar, . . 15 Cts. 

New Fifth Reader, . . 84 (ta. Physical «+ aoe How to Write, . . « G0 Cts. New Analysis,. . . . 86 Cts 
SPELLERS. MATHEMATICS HISTORY. PENMANSHIP. 

) | Goodrich’s Child’s U.S., 86 

Monroe's New Series] HAGAR'S — fivrins Rew U.S,  - 90 tu at foe 

vir Stops n tpetting, . 18 ct. | PRACTICAL SERIES|NEW ANO REVISED evirions.| Standard Copy Books. 

Practical Spelier,. . . 25 ts] Business-like Methods. Mental | LITBRATURB. nents lies tea 

Monroe's Complete Writing —— , ; er ee Sets 
Speller, Per Dox, . 42 Cts. | Primary Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts, og A ah analyeia. eee 

Combining Spelling and Pen- eneetenr Arithmetio. 26 Cts. New and Revised Manuals Primary Course, 7 Nos., 72 (te, 


Com, Sch, Course, 7 Nos., 06 Ut», 
Writing Charts, 13 Nos., $5.00 


Book-KE&EpInG. 


manship. The largest and cheap- 
est Waiting Speller published 


READING CHARTS. 
% MONROE'S 


Com. School Arithmetic, 72 Cts, 
Eh tary Algebra, . 90 Cts. 


Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED BY 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, A. M., 


American Literature, . $1.00 
English Literature, . . 1.50 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 














The Business-Standard System 
New Primary Charts Principal of Cook County, Ti, Nor | The Young Chemist, . . 15 Cts. . he 
as ary howl formeriy Supt of Qualitative Analysis, . . 75 Cts. of Double-Entry Book-Keeping. 
wine ane ore REVISED > ENLARGED. Quantitative Analysis, . $1.25] weing only One Book of 
ese Charts comprise 56 num- bers 
py Sneha st _— 25150 ran pl ou PHYSIOLOGY. ae 
on Manila Farchment Paper.iManilia Parchment Paper. This on r TEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 
They are mounted in the mostfis the only Series of Arithmetical Blaisdell’s School Series wibioas eae 
convenient form for practical use. | Charts published. ’ K 42 
- How to Keep Well, . . 42 Cte,[ Bo0k-Keeping, - . . 42 Cts, 
Full Series, . . . . $10.00] PuliSeries,. ... . $9.00 | Our Bodies; How We Live, 60 Cts] Blank Book, . . . . 18 Cts, 














SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and School Officers may examine our books, we will send SprciIMeN PaGrs 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 
price, which will be refunded in case the books are adopted or returned. 


* COWPERTHWAIT & CO.° Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and other cities and towns aggregating a population 
of about 4,000,000. 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 
BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 











WELLS’ MATHEMATICS. 


Lhe Most Popular and Successful Books, 

In whole or part, this Series is now used in upwards of 200 Colleges and Universities. 
and in the best Academies, High and Preparatory Schools in all sections of the country. Note the 
list, and send for prices, and Catalog : WELLS’ Trigonometry (with tables). 

WELLS’ Plane Geometry. 6 Logarithms. 
“ Solid Geometry. Piane Trigonometry. 
Plane and Solid Geometry. Essentials of Trigonometry. 
Academie Algebra. Essentials of “6 (with tables), 
University Algebra. Geometry and (one vol.) 
Trigonometry. Four Place Tables. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Westerm Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicage. 


“ 
“ 
be 
“ ity 


o 











ee STONE’S « HISTORY #« OF « ENGLAND. #* 


By A. FP. STONE, Li. D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. 


City OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


It is mot only 

















an admirable text-boek in the study of English history, but has proved very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History when English History is 
met a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail for 30 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
DIXON’S aust! PENCILS ZEBEEHIES= 
GRAPHITE t—t—1—3— tt 2 tt 


and any class of work provided for. The leads are unsurpassed 
for smoothness and toughness. Busy writers now no longer 
bother themselves with a scratching pen, and the dipping 
of ink, but select a “ Dixon” pencil, “ Hard,” “ Soft,” 
“ Soft Medium,” or “ Medium,” according to their 
liking, and with ease and comfort “pen” 

their thoughts. 





Embody the highest degree of perfection possible to be attained. 
are made in ten degrees of hardness, so that any hand can be suited, 















They Indorsed by School Boards, 


recommended by Professors of 


Drawing, and used in Government 


Departments, Railroad, Insurance, and Bus 


iness offices more largely than any other pencil. 








21@ If your stationer does not keep 


Drxon’s Pencils, mention N. E. Journal > 
Sa 10S. DIXON 





CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages 
Full Catalogues for three 
itamps. 





=e Mention this paper. 


| 


rn JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ge MICROSCOPES FROM 888 TO $1,000. 44 








LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
_to apply themselves to study ; al 

remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are . 

badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restorec 


to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 


A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. 


1 who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
peevish and sleep 


$1.00. 





Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


€. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Catalogues 
Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, 


CATALOGUE O 





MASS. 


¥ TELESCOPES 


CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
(Within City limits of Boston.) 








Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 








Send for Circular. 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


|The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mi 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 


We will send ma- 








205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
vor NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
Chemieal Apparatus, 8. S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
AND . EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Balances. 


BURNSEN’S 
BURNERS 


Platinum 


CHEMISTS, 
COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS, and 
LABORATORIES 
— with the 
est goods at the 
lowest prices. 


avd 
COMBUSTION 
FURNACES 
a specialty 
in manufacture. 








| Physical Sets, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


te LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 





Correspondence 





Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 





invited. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 








= = = — 
eS _ —= 1 


Buttock & GRENSHAW, 


628 Arch St) PHILADELPHIA, SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


— —__— 


Price Lists on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


School Supply and Publishing Co, 4 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


—— 








ta ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


MAGIC. LANTERNS. 


JUR PETROLEUM LANTERNS HAVE THE FINEST LENSES 
AND THE LAMPS ARE UNRIVALLEDFOR 
POWERFUL WHITE LIGHT. 

CHOICE STOCK oF 











JOSEPH 


STEEL 
NUMBERS 


















Reliable Carpenter 


Organs 
ms ‘ FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organe 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con 
struction, in exact accord 
with ene veles, and full of 

atentec mprov 
More than 50 different styles, engine in wales from #26 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds mest emphatically AN HON 
BBY ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E 
P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vt. ; 


OF ITT: win 


ew 


£ as/ 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont 8t. BOSTON 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Building, e ST. PAUL, MINN 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 


places for successful teachers. Circulars on application, 


Musical, far sounding, satis- 
factory Bells for Scheele: Chats. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Kells of Pure Copper and Tin for C 

r Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 














Fj h 5 Essentials ; 60 
OF cts. 
IS er S Geography. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. Cco., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 





A NEw ANnp CompLete Ser or 


FISTS 


\ Black-board Drawing Instruments. 


All the necessary tools for the accurate 
construction of geometrical problems 


4743 


47. 


< ellipses. 


7: 


) 


Graduated Open Frame Triangle, with 
the four standard angles, 90°. 30°, 60 
and 45°. - - - Price, 50 cents. 

A Protractor Scale, 16 inches long, 
. Price, - - - - 25 cents, 

Dividers or Compases with removable 
points, metal and rubber. 

Two styles, Prices, $1.00 and 50 cents. 

Beam Compases, a simple and service- 
able article for « - - 25 cents. 

An Elliptograph, for the construction 
\ of Ellipses on the black-board or else- 
where. - . - Price, 25 cents. 


SILIALASSSSASASS SS 


Fs 


ments for the proper construction of geo- 


metrical figures, should be in every 


« school-room above the primary grade 


[x LTON 
OIPRINGFIELD 








Graduated Ruler, 3 ft. long, Price, 10c. 4 


4 
4 
24 
*~ . 3 4 d ' 
© involving right lines, angles, circles and % ANGTEWS 
4 
4 


This, the first practical set of instru-#% 


RADLEY CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


C 
re) 





| Globes, 


y 


4 | Tellurians, 
) Niaps, 
7, \Charts, allkinds, 


4 


Blackboards, 

Dustless 

Erasers 
AND 


y 
4 
4 
g Crayons 
Z 


~ 
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JUST PUBLISHED; 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE. 


y Andrews’ New Series of School Maps, 
4 A. H. ANDREWS & Co., 
y 195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Broadway, New York. 








fy | contains 216 large beauti 
ip | cards elegantly lithograph 
9 mottoes; price 
pretty chromo day school 
ers’ school supplies Se. 
paid by mail. ave at 





yt EACHERS! Jus Mew School Aids will assist in 


good quiet 


ful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 


edin sixty di lama 
e per set #1; half set 1 es fferent designs, colors and 


ards he. I 
reward, prize, fine gift 


order, 


arge 


es 
M card 
Re Seca i a noe ang 
A. J. FOUCIT& CO., WARREN, Px” {ae send a 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the w 


W outfit PRES. Terms FREE. Addre rorid. Either sex, allages. Cost. 


ss, TRUE SCO, Augusta, Maine. 





eonductin, 


trial order. 








KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 


J. ° 
SOHERMERHORN & co., 
reet, 


7 East 14t 
New 


h St 


York, 


TO LEARN 


Is to become convinced of your 


IGNORANCE. 


Many hundreds of QUESTIONS, carefully com- 
piled by persons of judgment in their respective 
fields of knowledge, form an ATTRACTIVE feat- 
ure and a DISTINCT department in the popular 
MONTULY literary magazine 


OUERIES. 


These questions, with answers two months later, 
furnish a copious source of subjects for entertain- 
ment, discussion, self-cultare, and joint study. 
They are used by many teachers in leading col- 
leges and seminaries. 

One DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


MOULTON, WENBORNE, & CO., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


PRIZE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS,— 
many subjects, — issued weekly. Specimens free 
to all subscribers to QUERIES, who will ask for 
them. 


Songs of History. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of “The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” etc. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. 
One of the most important books of the season. It is 
full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 
book. 

“The piesuaseane resources and dramatic possibili- 
ties of the national chronicles were never more com 
pactly set forth than in this charming little book of 

raceful verse, which deserves most hearty commen- 
ations.’”—N. Y. Critic. 
Address, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course echtote 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 








By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THos. CHARMBURY. 





THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonie 
Sol-fa Notation. Boox I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Boox IL., the Third Step; Boox III., the 
Fourth Step; Boox IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topics, using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Staff Notation ou 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 HIGH Sr., Boston. 





oeteietiatte 


The NE, Bureau of Education 


Gives prompt attention to business calis, whether in 
person or by letter, and makes no charge to School 
Officers and Principals for furnishing teachers. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





RIO DE JANEIRO. 


The two vacancies advertised.—the High school and 
Grammar have been filled. The Primary is still 
pe ae to candidates. All who desire the position 
should make immediate application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A PARTNER WANTED, 


In a Normal and Scientific College, in Michigan. A 
College graduate of successful experience in teach 
ing, who has $1000 to invest, will learn of a good 
opportunity to secure a first-class and permanent 
position by application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New Jersey town, a Boarding and 
Day School for pupils of both sexes, now in success- 
ful operation. The school property, without the good- 
will of the school, cost more than $16,000, but, in col 
sequence of the ill health of the president, is 10 
offered for $6,000. For full partionlars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


A lady of culture and refinement, to act as Precep- 
tress in the Ladies’ Department of a first-class Wes- 
tern College, who is also able to aqonk fluently the 
FRENCH and GERMAN, and teach them by the natu- 
ral method. Salary $1200, to be increased the next 
school year. Apply weet to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 























Volumes si. Yarn 
8, sent to aay address. each, $3.50. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
COMPENSATION, 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE, 





There’s not an hour of summer joy and glory 
But whispers of the autumn twilight near ; 
There’s not a page of winter’s saddest story 
But turns to meet the dawning of the year ; 
Thus fear doth wait on hope, and hope on fear. 








SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


COMSTOCK, CASTINE, ME. 


The Scylla under contemplation is a pleasant, moss- 


BY FANNIE A. 


grown affair, and has by it, instead of a fearful monster, a 
To 


speak more plainly, itis that compound of dolce far niente, 


lovely fairy, who sings the song of the lotus eaters. 


and wish to oblige our neighbors that threatens to drown 
us in the whirlpool of non-achievement. 

There are such a surprising number of delightful things 
awaiting us all the time, ready to devour the few precious 
There is the crazy sofa pillow. To 
be sure, we do not intend to give it away, and, having one 


moments of leisure ! 


pillow, we need another just as much as the vast area of 
aqueous fluid needs a new supply of H,O. But it uses 
up the old worsteds, and is so economical ! 

Then there is He, and The Carved Adonis, and The 
Adventures of Mr. Ezekiel and his Friend. They have 
been lent us, and politeness demands that we read them, 
even it it were not an absolute necessity to keep abreast 
It 


The magazines are 


of the times, and read what everybody else does. 
won't do to let things accumulate. 
coming, and we must at the very least get the serials. 

When we are tired of the sofa pillow and He (pardon 
the grammar), it is pleasant to run across the street for a 
little chat. It is not toolate to sit on the steps and watch 
the people as they pass, or perhaps we may get the latest 
news—in fancy work. 

We had planned to begin, next Saturday, one of the 
hard books that people say we must read, but there is an 
excursion to Dashville, which we really cannot miss. 

In fact, what is the use of the perpetual grind of work 
We must recreate or 
Eirgo, we are the wise ones, and not 
So say the dwellers 


that some would force upon us? 
we shall wear out. 
the people who call us hard names. 
in the shade of moss-grown Scylla. 
Hear the plaint of him near whom Charybdis rages : 
** Here am I, hungering for intellectual food. From my book- 
shelves, mournful faces bend reproachful glances upon me, as if 


saying, ‘ Will you not even yet deign toknow us? Have you better 
company?’ Itis maddening. From henceforth I will sift my oc- 
cupations, and out of the rifts which the useless leave, I will gather 
precious moments to spend with my beloved, silent masters. Not 
every task or pleasure that beckons me will I follow, but only those 
that are mine. I will not be a bubble, carried no-whither by the 
wind, empty of all good. From the fast fleeting days I will take, 
as they pass, sure treasure of knowledge. Into them I will weave 
something, be it ever so little,—the best my hands can do.”’ 


So he resolves, and so he does. “ Excelsior” is his 
watchword, and “ Nulla dies sine linea,’ his motto. He 
has said “ No, I thank you,” so many times that the time- 
killers believe him joined to his idols, and cease to molest 
him. His mental life is broad and strong. Time fails to 
tell of the rapt hours he spends in quiet room, of the 
heights he reaches, the feasts he enjoys. 

But hear the end. Our student grows hard and un- 
sympathetic. Rare, indeed, the friendly caller that seeks 
his door. He grudges all time spent away from his pre- 
cious books. Society knows him not; no church nor or- 


to write to his dearest friends, nor to renew acquaintance 
with his wife and children. Sadder still, if possible, his 
health is ruined from over-work. 

Dear friends, the path that exactly divides the dis- 
tance between Scylla and Charybdis is hard to follow, at 
least your humble servant finds it so. 








TOLSTOI’S SOCIAL ETHICS. 


H. 


In spite of the vast differences which separate Russia 
and America, they have a common bond. That sympathy 
which a few years ago took the form of a marked political 
friendliness is now even more strongly manifested in the 
intellectual and literary world. The name of Tolstoi has 
become familiar to thousands of readers among those to 
whom his books are unknown, while among the critics his 
name and fame would seem to overshadow all others. 
His supremacy is undisputed as the leader of a great and 
growing school of fiction, which commands the admiration 


BY MRs. D. R. GOODALE. 


of the world. 

But Tolstoi is discussed of late more as a thinker and 
writer upon those social topics which make the live ques- 
tions of the day than as a writer of fiction, however ex- 
traordinary. The power and fertility which took shape 
in his novels made his name eminent, but his full force as 
a man is now thrown into the scale rather as an ardent 
student and preacher of the highest morality. He is said 
to care little for the lasting reputation of his wonderful 
pictures of Russian life, and to concern himself almost 
wholly with the passionate desire to help in what he con- 
siders the chief concern of mankind. 

The realism of Tolstoi is not the realism of surfaces, 
the too common content with the externals, the apparent 
and material expression of life. On the contrary, he 
would sound the vast depths of the common heart. He 
has felt all the tragic meaning of the great elemental pas- 
sions; he is not afraid to lay bare those secret experiences 
which are most decorously hidden in polite society. The 
realism of more effeminate writers becomes with him 
simple reality. Whatever is human is the object of lov- 
ing study, pursued with all his intense earnestness and his 
rugged candor. 

In What To Do he sums up the conclusions at which 
he has aimed. It is certainly a very remarkable book ; 
it is unfortunate that, in the English translation, it has a 
peculiarly awkward title. He divides what to do,—the 
great problem of humanity,—into two great questions : 
what to do for ourselves, what to do for others. These 
he considers with reference to the primitive obligations, 
the essential duties of man as man. He deals with these 
questions, not only as belonging to the sphere of morality 
and ethics, but on the ground that ethies is the chief, 
and indeed the one practical, interest of life. He boldly 
urges that the true aim and object of life is not the pur- 
suit of money or station or any kind of selfish gratifica- 
tion, but finding out what we ought to do. 

It is upon this basis that he proceeds in his trenchant 
questioning of the whole plan of organization of modern 
society. The privileged classes in the state are severely 
arraigned for the actual, practical bearing which their lives 
have upon those of the lower classcs. Masters and ser- 
vants, employers and employed, rich and poor, the strong 
and the feeble, all as common members of the social body, 
are held to a strict personal accountability. The great 
slavery of modern times, more general and more tyran- 
nical than any system of slavery which has before existed, 
lies, in Tolstoi’s opinion, in the use of money. The pos- 
session of money is the possession of this power over our 
fellow creatures. Its selfish and irresponsible use is the 


exercise of a cruel, base, and demoralizing tyranny. Of 
the good gifts of God, the common benefits and blessings 
of life, some are free, and should be free to all,—but thou- 
sands are deprived of them through the pressure of society 





ganization owns his helping hand. He has time neither 


upon its more helpless members ; others are solemn trusts, 





to be exercised by the strong for the protection and nour- 
ishment of the weak. But Tolstoi dwells with peculiar 
feeling and insistence upon the common rights and duties, 
the primitive obligations. He holds that every man is 
bound to contribute his share to the actual labor of man- 
kind, and that he robs his fellows when he lives luxuri- 
ously, and thus takes more from the common stock than 
he can possibly return to it. 

It is a strenuous and heroic view of life, which 
many will commend as noble, but which few will adopt 
as their own. The author has, indeed, insisted that 
it is the only point of view authorized by Jesus Christ ; 
but modern Christians are hardly bold enough to take 
Christ’s teachings with absolute literalness. 

Fewer still will be likely to agree with his conclusions 

in those matters of detail which explain the famous cob- 
bling and the hours of severe agricultural labor. But 
after all, this is very much of a piece with the Brook 
Farm Life and Hawthorne’s stable work there. The 
passionate desire to get at the true ends of life carries 
generous natures into untried paths, but the common ex- 
perience of mankind will not the less continue to have 
weight in practical affairs. How far the general scheme 
of the division of labor is én fault, which produces such 
startling contrasts between the two extremes of the social 
seale, is a question upon which students of social science 
will disagree, but the spirit of brotherhood in which 
Tolstoi applies himself to the attempt to afford relief is 
above all question. He gives a striking picture of those 
victims of human greed and injustice with whom he came 
in contact, and there is no denying that his illustrations 
give keen force to his argument. He began with the 
notion that a great deal of good might be done by charity ; 
that is, by the distribution of alms. He ended with the 
firm conviction that the condition of the poor can be little 
helped in this way ; that a man who would raise the de- 
graded, relieve suffering and want, and help those who 
are bankrupt in their morals, in their whole lives as well 
as in their fortunes, must give himself. More than this, 
he found that the prosperous and the well-to-do will gen- 
erally need to reform, first, something radically amiss in 
their own lives, before they can hope to set right the ills 
of those below them. 
But above all and through all, like the note of a trum- 
pet, rings the clear call to educated men, to the inheritors 
of the world’s riches, to take duty and right as the con- 
trolling motive of life, to live above selfishness (which, 
iudeed, is sure in time to defeat its own end), to rise to 
the full and godlike stature of a true manhood. 








ARITHMETIC AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH.D. 
Supt. of Schools, Worcester, 





Not long ago an able report was made to the School 
Committee of Boston upon the excessive teaching of what 
is called arithmetic. The learned author, General Walker, 
finds that many pupils are not skilled in the ordinary and 
simple processes with numbers, and that they are required 
to solve intricate problems, where the principles involved 
are obscure and difficult. He therefure recommends that 
children in school be confined to the simple arithmetical 
processes, to addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
ete., till they can perform all those operations rapidly and 
with unerring accuracy; and, secondly, he advises that 
the problems which involve a process of reasoning, which 
he calls logic, be deferred to an age when pupils may 
properly study logic. 

I have no doubt, that in many schools, there is too little 
practice in the elementary processes of arithmetic ; more 
attention ought to be given to rapidity and certainty in 
these operations ; and it is doubtless the ease that children 
are sometimes puzzled with intricate problems, far too 
difficult for them. In such cases teachers ought to be re- 
quired to adapt the problems to the capacity of their pu- 
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and they ought to insure facility of operation, by repeat- 
ing the simpler elementary processes over and over. 
This is probably what General Walker aims at. But there 
is just as much danger from his prescription, if not judi- 
ciously used, as from the present extreme. Indeed, the 
evil which he points out and deplores, in the teaching of 
arithmetic, is a reaction, carried to excess perhaps, against 
an extreme of the very remedy which he advocates. In 
other words,—the processes of arithmetic were, at one 


thus prepared to take an interest in the word cet, which 
is a mere arbitrary symbol ; and when he, by the same 
process, learns the word rat, he will of himself notice that 
these two words differ in the first letters only, and here 
he learns to name these letters ¢ and 7, for he has become 
interested in them as real things representing the differ- 
ence between the words cat and rat, and not as mere ab- 
stractions representing he knows not what. It is in this 
way that a child’s mind is led through the concrete into 


the regions of the abstract, and this region is the place 
which it is our business to make familiar to the youthful 
mind. The chief utility of objective teaching is this trend 


time, taught almost exclusively. Pupils were kept busy 
day after day with the interminable work of adding, mul- 
tiplying, solving fractions, dealing with decimals and per 
cents., etc., ete., till they could find any result indicated |toward the abstract. 

You have noticed, I think, that in both these illustra- 


tions,—the class in algebra and the class in elementary 
reading,—the interest of the pupil is kept awake by study 
of the concrete, while he leaves the abstract,—the pict- 
ures, the word, and finally the letter and its sound, being 
in the latter illustration the concrete, and the arbitrary 
characters used in printing and writing being the abstract ; 
many cases. Let us beware lest the reform of that re-|and in the former illustration, the problem to be solved, 
form now carry us back to the extreme from which thatthe finding, for example, how many men can do a piece 
In this case, as in most others, the|of work under given conditions, being the concrete, and 
the arbitrary rules for operating with algebraic qualities 


by the signs, almost as quickly as the process could be 
written upon the blackboard. It was soon discovered 
that a boy who could add, with unvarying certainty, a col- 
umn of figures a yard or two long, could not tell, with 
any degree of certainty, the cost of five pounds of sugar 
at six cents a pound! A reform was instituted, which 


has now, quite likely, gone to the opposite extreme in 





first reform started. 
truth lies in the middle and not at either extreme. 
being the abstract. 

Now General Walker's proposition, to confine pupils to 
acquiring rapidity in the processes of arithmetic, and to 
omit what he calls logic, that is, the reasoning upon the 
conditions of a problem, and deciding what particular 
process should be used ; this proposition, if carried to the 
extreme, would land pupils just where an algebra class 
found themselves, and would place the arithmetic class in 
the same stupid relation to their study which the child is 
in, who is taught to read by the a-b-c method. 

Moreover, if, as the General says, the solution of prob- 
lems is not arithmetic, but logic, it is nevertheless true 
that the arithmetic is of no use without the logic, since 
practically, in the business of life, no one has occasion to 
use arithmetic without this logic,—except, perhaps, in the 
mere adding of a column of figures; and even here the 
logic is necessary in determining what figures are to be 


The mere processes of arithmetic are abstract, they do 
not interest a child, they are opposed to the universally 
recognized principles of object-teaching, for the many, 
and these very processes themselves can be learned in 
connection with conerete examples much faster than by 
themselves and alone. 

To illustrate this last statement: A young and enthusi- 
astic teacher of algebra, in the first or lowest class in our 
high school, devoted herself with charming assiduity to 
systematic and thorough drill in the manipulation of alge- 
braic symbols and quantities. She followed the textbook 
conscientiously, and to the numerous examples for prac- 
tice in adding, in dividing, in factoring, in finding the 
least common multiple, ete.. she added many more, and 
all this, in order to secure perfect accuracy and facility. 
She spent a year in this way, but her class were not in- 
terested, neither did they learn to perform these opera- 
The trouble was that the} put into the column to be added; and again, this logic is 
textbook, which was faulty, was followed too closely. Injone of the very best mental exercises in the schools, 
all the year’s work, it contained scarcely half-a-dozen|whether or not it be a proper part of arithmetic. Of all 
the studies in the grammar schools, this most necessitates 
History and geogra- 


tions with ease and certainty. 


pages of concrete examples (if this is a correct term,— 
logical problems if you please). The pupils did not see the] original and independent thought. 
purpose of all this marshalling and formidable array of|phy and botany may be memorized; language and spell- 
algebraic quantities, and terms, and symbols, to march|ing are largely a matter of rote, of memory, and of imita- 
them up a hill and then march them down again. They/tion. Arithmetic, the logic of the subject, if you please, 
were trying to learn how to factor, and to divide with]is the study which alone and of necessity requires the 
algebraic terms, without knowing how this was to be used,|pupil to stand upon his own feet. In one problem, he 
or what it was all for. They could, therefore, have no}may learn that the time required for a given number of 
intelligent interest in the various processes, they could not}men to do a piece of work increases as the work in- 
properly learn them, the work they did was mere grind,|creases; but this does not enable him to see that, as the 
number of men increases, the time required for a given 
work will decrease ; this the pupil must reason out for 


it had very little educational value. 

The next year, by the advice of a very intelligent mem- 
ber of the school committee, the teacher placed before |himself in each new problem ; and this process of reason- 
her pupils great numbers of concrete examples,—problems|ing, I think is one of the most useful of all elementary 
with a little of the logie in them,—and such as involved | school exercises, whether you call it arithmetic or logic. 
successively and in easy gradation, the several processes} The trouble with teaching this subject is, as General 
alluded to above, and as soon as the pupil perceived the} Walker has pointed out, that too many or too difficult 
necessity for a given process in the solution of his prob-|problems may be given to the children, and that facility 
lem, he learned that process in one fourth of the time re-|of operation may be neglected. In seeking to avoid such 
quired with the class the year before, and learned it thor-|@ fault, we ought to guard against the opposite extreme 
oughly and easily. Thus, by using problems involving|of neglecting the concrete examples and omitting the 
the various algebraic operations, eight months out|logic. We ought not to confine children too much to the 
of ten, the pupils were able to learn these very|mere process,—an extreme which the learned General 
operations in the remaining two months, much bet- would doubtless deplore not less than the other. 
ter than the former class had learned them in the 
whole ten months, and besides this advantage the last 
class had the benefit of all the reasoning by which they 
had solved the concrete problems; and further, every 
step of their progress had been bright with the light of tom 
wie ae paca ee teaching is illustrated in r. echeapewe 7 rae k “ RBA hana: 

of goo y recognized. Under the district system a local 
the teaching of reading in its first stages, by the word |agent employed the teacher, and the school committee 
method, supplemented early by the phonic method, instead|amined him and granted a certificate of qualifi Fest 
of by the dull, dry, a-b-c method. In the latter the child| visited the school each term, and made a fe rt of : $8 
is required to learn these arbitrary symbols of sounds be-|school to the town. The teacher’s pte go m vs 
fore he can have any conception of the use of these sym-|ment and instruction received little attentio "The 
bols. By the word method, on the other hand, the child|schools were ungraded, and teachers f * ‘ 
’ requently stayed 
is brought into contact with an idea at the very start. Hej|but a single term. This is so unsatisf i 
knows a cat, for example, and he recognizes the picture|been almost entirely aboli eo 

ost y abolished, and a “ town-plan ” 








PROGRESS IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


BY G. T. FLETCHER, MARLBORO’, MASS. 


the town committee. As the towns became sufficiently 
large the schools were graded, courses of study adopted, 
and promotions made regularly. The large number of 
teachers employed, the inerease of branches taught, the 
necessity of systematic work greatly augmented the labor 
of supervision. 

The committee, composed of business and professional 
men, can give little time to school inspection, so that the 
work of visitation is divided, and the directions given 
teachers vary so much that unity and harmony of methods 


are impossible. 


of the school committee. 


the combined wisdom of a body of intelligent men. 


school supervision. 
in one person. 


time. 


zood degree of uniformity in the instruction. 


had, at least, the advantages possessed by the teachers. 
[In a town of five thousand or more inhabitants he should 
devote his whole time to supervision. 

There are many matters pertaining to school discipline 
and instruction, to supplies and necessary repairs that 
must receive immediate attention, hence the necessity of 
one who can act promptly and judiciously as the execu- 
tive officer of the committee. A realization of these 
things has called into existence the office of superintend- 
ent of schools. 

A member of the Massachusetts Board of Education 
has said: “* No part of the town’s money is more profit- 
ably spent than that put into supervision”; “ Unity of 
plan and definiteness of purpose can be brought into a sys- 
tem of schools only by skillful, constant supervision.” 
The school system of Massachusetts, founded upon the 
wisdom of the past, modified and enlarged to meet the 
demands of the present, needs but few radical changes, 
but many improvements. To keep the schools of a town 
up to the standard of the times requires constant vig- 
ilance. 

The superintendent has no power under the law not 
delegated to him by the school committee, and he is their 
executive officer. But he is to be a specialist in his line 
of work, to know the needs of the schools, hence he must 
be able to advise the committee regarding school manage- 
ment and to secure necessary authority for the execution of 
his wise plans. Heshould be a manof excellent judgment 
that his committee may intrust him with large responsi- 
bility. 

“As is the teacher so is the school,” is as true as it is 
trite. But the power of the teacher depends upon ability, 
training, and support. In the schoolroom most of the 
labor must be performed by the teachers, and the superin- 
tendent’s influence must be mainly felt through them. 

The superintendent must hold all the teachers responsi- 
ble for good results, and must allow them a large degree 
of liberty in the exercise of their individuality. Confi- 
dence and support must be given when deserved, timely 
warning and assistance when needed. 

The superintendent must watch with great care meth- 
ods and results before he decides to advise a change of 
management. Much school work is now excellent, and it 
is wisdom to “ let well enough alone.” Teachers excel or 
fail in different lines of work, and the superintendent 
should extend help and warning to others from the results 
of his daily experiences. Codperation, not antagonism, 
between teachers and superintendent is necessary to 
success, 

Methods of supervision vary. Circulars of information 
or requirement sent to the teachers, personal visitation, 
followed by necessary comments upon the management 
and work of the school, are good, if wisely used. Gen- 
eral and grade meetings, held frequently, under the direec- 








of the cat from the resemblance to the real animal ; he is'adopted by which teachers are examined and elected by 


tion of the superintendent, assisted by the teachers, are 


The general welfare of the schools requires the service 
Appropriations and expendi- 
tures of money, the employment and dismissal of teachers, 
and the wise counsel necessary to the general manage- 
ment of the most important interest of the town, require 


School inspection is now the most important element of 
It must be concentrated, ordinarily, 
He must have the necessary literary and 
professional qualifications, and the requisite amount of 
In a system of graded schools pupils pass at stated 
times from one grade to the next, hence there must be a 


As teaching has become a profession, and as a majority 
of the teachers in our schools have had special training in 
normal schools and teachers’ institutes or through profes- 
sional reading, and long experience in the schoolroom, 
one qualified for intelligent, skillful supervision must have 
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necessary and very valuable. The superintendent's lar- 
gest and best work must be done through his daily round 
of visits, to which nearly all of the school hours should be 
devoted. Visitation is of two kinds,—special and sys- 
tematic. 

The first is regulated by the known or supposed condi- 
tion of the different schools and the amount of assistance 
needed by certain teachers. The second plan is regulated 
by a daily or weekly schedule that assigns to every school 
an appointed time. 

The last plan is undoubtedly the better, as it includes 
the other, by allowing the length of visits to be deter- 
mined by the necessities of particular schools, while it 
prevents what often proves to be a serious mistake when 
the first plan is followed, the neglect of some schools sup- 
posed to be all right until they are found to be all wrong. 

In a town employing fifty teachers the superintendent 
may visit all the lower grades once a week, and the higher 
If more teachers are employed, 
Sometimes only a 


grades once in two weeks. 
visitation may be in this proportion. 
brief call is necessary ; in other cases an entire session is 
needed for a visit. The coming of the superintendent 
should be a stimulus to teachers and pupils. He should 
never criticise a teacher before the pupils, nor by word or 
act lessen the respect and obedience which are due to her. 

The following points should be observed by a superin- 
tendent after entering a schoolroom : Temperature, light, 
ventilation, comfort of the pupils, order and neatness, 
methods of discipline and instruction, indications of good 
work upon the part of the pupils, and signs of healthy 
progress. The inspector should be so thoroughly in- 
formed regarding the best methods of supervision, derived 
from experience and study and from an intimate knowl- 
edge of the schools under his charge, that he can do the 
right thing at the right time. Radical changes may or 
may not be necessary, depending upon cireumstances, but 
every day brings scores of duties. Every teacher and 
pupil should be doing better work because of the influence 
of the superintendent. 

Supervision is felt constantly and at every point, conse- 
quently progress is steady and sure. Violent overturns 
and sensational methods are not indicative of substantial 
work. 

The superintendent is now a necessary factor in our 
public school system, and the office should receive the 
hearty support of the citizens. 





GEORGE 





WASHINGTON. 


TURNER, EMERSON SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


BY MISS F. H. 


(Born Feb. 22, 1732; Died Dee. 14, 1799.) 

1. Washington’s early life afforded small chance for acquiring 
an elegant education. His father died when he was only eleven 
yearsofage. His mother was a woman of strong and elevated char- 
acter, and trained her son with excellent judgment. His most 
noticeable characteristics, even at a very early age, were courage 
and honesty; his chief fault was a hasty and violent temper. 
There were no schools of any standing in the vicinity of his home. 
Such as they were, he made the most of them, till he was sixteen, 
acquiring a good knowledge of mathematics and the ability to 
speak and write correct English. He learned, also, to ride, to 
shoot, to wrestle, to run, to leap, and to endure fatigue. At six- 
teen he became a surveyor of public lands, and did the work as well 
as any man of twice his years. 

2. ** Great duties came on him early. He learned self-command 
and self-reliance. It is doubtful whether any king in all Christen- 
dom. in the eighteenth century, had so good a preparation for the 
great art of ruling a state as this farmer's son picked up in the 
rough life on the Virginia frontier of civilization.’’ — Theodore 
Parker. 

3. When he had worked at land surveying about three years, the 
frontiers of Virginia began to be disturbed by French and Indian 
aggressions, and, it being resolved to put the militia in a condition 
of defense, George Washington, though only ninteen years of age, 
was appointed to a post of responsibility, with the rank of major. 
This military life lasted till 1758, and was an admirable discipline 
for the still more difficult service which was to follow it. It de- 
manded energy, will, courage, vigilance, perseverance, and good 
judgment, and Washington came up fully to every one of these de- 
mands. Though always modest and retiring, it soon became evi- 
dent that no man in the army was his superior in al! soldierly qual- 
ifications, 

4. At the close of the French War he was elected a member of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses. Early in the session the Speaker 
was directed by the House to return thanks to Colonel Washington 
for the distinguished military service he had rendered the country. 
When he had finished, Washington rose to reply, but such was his 
confusion that he could think of nothing to say. He blushed and 
stammered for a moment, when the Speaker relieved his embarrass- 
ment by saying, “Sit down, Mr. (Washington; your modesty 


liberty, those hearts shall enshrine the memory, and those tongues 


5. Between the close of the French War and the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he lived quietly at Mt. Vernon, attending to the busi- 
ness of his farm. When the troubles with England began, he be- 
came at once a firm defender of American rights, and though not a 
speech-maker, he was soon recognized by his associates in the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses and in Congress, to which he was elected in 
1774, as aman whose judgment and stability could always be relied 
upon. When, therefore, it became evident that war must come, he 
was one of the first men thought of for commander-in-chief of the 
American army, and to this responsible post he was appointed by 
Congress, June 15, 1775, on motion of John Adams. 

6. In accepting the trust reposed in him, Washington said: ‘‘ I 
beg it may be remembered by every gentleman in the room that I 
this day declare with the utmost sincerity, I do not think myself 
equal to the command I am honored with.’’ He proceeded imme- 
diately to Massachusetts, where the only army yet raised was sta- 


July 2, 1775. 

7. It is almost impossible to conceive the obstacles that lay in 
the great general’s way, from the day he assumed the burden of 
command to that on which he laid it down. They were such as only 
a soul steady as law, a will strong as gravitation, and a purpose pure 
as light, could have made head against. Any man of only ordin- 
ary moral courage would have given up the task after a year's 
trial. To fight the enemy was the least of his labors; he had to 
contend with cabals among his officers, insubordination in the army, 
weakness and lack of harmony in Congress, and a popular fear of mil- 
itary dictatorship which witbheld from him the power necessary to 
the administration of his office, lest it should be abused. From 
the beginning of the war to the end, he never had troops enough, 
nor supplies enough, nor money enough ; he had enough of nothing 
buat steadfastness and uprightness, and with those he won. 


8. ** The sun set, but set not his hope; 
Stars rose, his faith was earlier up. 
Fixed in the eternal galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye ; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.’’—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


%. By slow degrees he became complete master of the situation. 


reasonable views of military affairs, his moderate use of what- 
ever powers were vested in him removed from the popular 
mind all apprehension of a military dictatorship, his firm 
and dignified bearing towards the inciters of the cabals against him 
disconcerted their schemes, while his unswerving justice and humane 
care for his troops won the reverent devotion of his soldiers. The 
lofty strength and purity of his character, as it gradually manifested 
itself, gained for him, before the close of the war, an immense 
personal influence. 
10, When the war finally ended he stood the foremost man in 
the nation, the foremost man, indeed, at that moment, in the 
world. 
11, ** Where may the wearied eye repose, 
When gazing on the great ; 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state ? 
Yes,—one,—the first, the last, the best, — 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington 


‘o make men blush there was but one.”’ 
—Lord Byron, 


12, ‘** To him who denies or doubts whether our fervid liberty 
can be combined with law, with order, with the security of prop- 
erty, with the pursuits and advancement of happiness; to him who 
denies that our forms of government are capable of producing ex- 
altation of soul, and the passion of true glory; to him who denies 
that we have contributed anything to the stock of great lessons and 
great examples,—to all these I reply by pointing to Washington.” 
— Daniel Webster. 

13. The greate:t work of Washington’s life was undoubtedly 
his conduct of the Revolutionary War. But his patriotic labors 
did not end with that transcendent service. As delegate from VIr- 
ginia tothe Constitutional Convention, he assisted in framing the 
Constitution of the United States, and he undertook the difficult 
task of holding the helm of the ship of state till she got fairly un- 
der way. No man ever had a more arduous task than this, and 
never was such a task fulfilled with more consummate wisdom and 
sound judgment. 

14, ‘‘ For a thousand years no king in Christendom had shown 
such greatness, or given so high a type of manly virtue.’’—Theo- 
dore Parker. 

15. His voluntary resignation of his exalted position, as soon as he 
felt that the need of his services was no longer imperative, formed a 
fitting termination to his stainless and heroic career. 

16. Washington died Dec. 14, 1799. His death was mourned 
by the whole people as a great national calamity, and the states 
vied with each other in doing honor to his memory. 

17. “‘ The wide-spread Republic is the true monument to Wash- 
ington. Maintain its independence. Uphold its Constitution. 
Preserve its union. Defend its liberty. Let it stand before the 
world in all its original strength and beauty, securing peace, order, 
equality, and freedom to all within its boundaries, and shedding 
light, and hope, and joy, upon the pathway ef human liberty 
throughout the world; and Washington needs no other monument. 
Nor does he need even this. The Republic may perish ; the wide 
arch of our varied Union may fall; star by star its glories may ex- 
pire; stone by stone its columns and its capitol may molder and 
crumble; all other names which adorn its annals may be forgotten ; 
—but as long as human hearts shall anywhere pant, or human 
tongues shall anywhere plead for a true, rational, constitutional 


tioned, and took command, under the famous elm in Cambridge, 


His judicious counsels induced the civil leaders to take enlarged and | © 


‘Methods for the Schoolroom. 





AN EXCELLENT SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING IDEA. 





BY W. A. MOYER, 


Make a good selection from some paper printed in 
good type. Let the article be interesting, let it be 


something on which the thought runs smoothly and con- 
secutively, let it be written in a style a little easier than 
that of the book they are now using. Cut it from the 
paper, and then cut it up into paragraphs of about ten 
lines each. Number these in the order in which they are 
to be read, and give them out promiscuously. Have them 
read in their proper order. See how much of the entire 
article any one has appreciated : 


KINGSTON, PA. 


A LITTLE TRUE STORY. 


Edna was nanghty one day, “a naughty, indeed, for such 

1, & little girl as she is. Ido not like to tell about it, In the 

* first place she did not mind, and then she struck her mamma, 
Only think of it! 


But Edna didn’t pay the least bit of attention. She went 
on crying even louder yet, if such a thing were possible. 
Mamma hardly knew what to think, because, you see, Edna 
is usually a very good little girl. 

‘ Then mamma began to count slowly, ‘‘ One, two, three, 
‘our ’?— 


Mamma looked at her little daughter allie **You must 
go in the closet, and stay there until you can be a good girl,”’ 
said she. 

Then Edna began to cry as loud as she could cry; but she 
took her little cricket and went into the closet, just the same, 
It was a dark closet when the door was shut, bnt mamma 
dida’t aiind: shut the door. Edna ange on orying, however. 





ro 


But before she got to ten, s aoeathiins funny happened. The 
old gray kitty, who had all this time been lying quietly before 
the fire, suddenly jamped up and walked straight into the 
closet. She caught Edna’s wrist between her forepaws, and 

;, bit and seratched it,—not very hard, of course, but quite hard 
* enough to surprise and frighten the little girl into keeping as 
still as a mouse for as much as a minute. Then the old kitty 
walked back to the mat before the fire, and curled herself down 
for another nap; and not until then did Edna find her voice 


again. 





‘* My child,’’ said mamma, pretty soon, ‘‘I want you to be 
» more quiet.’ Naughty Edna cried all the louder. 

** Didn’t you hear me ?”’ asked mamma. “I want you to 
stop crying this minute.’’ : 





**O mamma!’’ sobbed she. ‘‘O mamma, I will be good.’’ 
** Very well,”’ eaid mamma, trying hard not to smile; ‘‘ you 
6- may come out,’’ 
So out of the closet the little girl came, and rushed straight 
into mamma’s arms. 


‘**T,—I will be good,’’ she sobbed again; ‘‘ but,—but I don’t 
~ want that old cat bossing me ’round all the time, mamma!”’ 
ve Mamma laughed then ; she couldn’t help it. 

‘* Then you mustn’t be navghty, dear,’’ she said. 





After they have acquired skill in this, prepare an 


article in the same way without numbering the para- 
graphs, and hold each one responsible for being bright 
enough to join his paragraph appropriately where it 
belongs. 

For variety such an exercise occasionally produces ad- 
mirable results. It takes the lesson out of the “ruts” 
and requires a certain kind of valuable attention that is 
most difficult to secure. Any teacher who will try this 
plan will readily see how much thought and attention is 
required. 


IN THE ORCHARD. 


One day mamma was going to the village, which was quite two 
miles from home. 

** Be a good girl,’’ she said to Hepsy, almost the very last thing, 
‘and help grandma look after the baby. ”’ Because, you see, Baby 
Mel was not yet two years old, and just big enough to toddle around 
and get into all sorts of mischief, while Hepsy was past six, and 
quite a little woman. 

‘* Yes, mamma,’’ Hepsy answered, cheerily. ‘‘Oh, I can take 
her out in the orchard, and sew my patchwork under the sweeting- 
tree, mayn’t I?”’ 


ee 


But Hepsy knew what she meant. So did grandma: and when 
Jotham brought in the little box of patchwork next morning, she 
threaded a needle with yellow floss, and worked a r, B”’ right 
in the middle of the blue and brown square, And Hepsy carried 
it to mamma. 

‘* That’s for a ‘membrancer,’’’ said she. ‘‘It means always to 
mind, if I do want to sew patchwork, and I’m going to. Now, 
aint you glad, mamma ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ ’? mamma said, laughing this time, and kissing Hepsy, 
ce I am.’ 








And in another minute Hepsy had caught her up, and was run- 
ning away as fast as she could, which wasn’t so fast but the bees 
found time to sting her twice. 

** Once on my cheek and once on my hand,’’ she told mamma, a 
little while afterward ; ‘‘ and it hurt like ev rything. But fran’ ma 
put some,—some pneumonia on the places, and made ’em feel 








equals your valor, and that surpasses the power of any language 
that I possess,” 


prolong the fame of George Washington.” — Robert C, Winthrop. 


better, Aud a4 4 fet ited the baby,—not a single onge! 
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> Aint you glad they didn’t, mamma ea 


Jasn't that nice ‘ 
bat x . ** only,’’—and then she stopped. 


‘* Yes,”’ said mamma; 





The bees wer 
the sweeting-tree, under which 


e in the orchard, too, and only a little way from 
Hepsy liked best - bosuaye ie 
shes hung so low, shutting you in just like a little green ten 
—. pe saa had crawled under them. Through the leaves she 
could see the beehives, shaped for all the world like tiny houses, 
and painted all sorts of colors. She pointed them out to Baby Mel. 
‘See, dear,” she said. ‘‘ There are the bees’ houses, and here 


is ours. Now sit still, like a good girl, while sister sews a pretty 
square, and then you can take it”? 





‘I don’t care,”’ mamma said; ‘‘ only look out for her.”’ 

So, when mamma had gone out of sight over the bill, grandma 
got out Hepsy’s box of gay-colored squares, that would bea quilt 
sometime if Hepsy didn’t get discouraged first, and the little girl 
took Baby Mel by the hand, and trudged way up to the orchard. 





It did, however. I think it must have taken as many as twenty 
minutes, because the stitches were all ‘‘ over and over,’’ and very 
short at that, At any rate, when Hepsy parted the branches and 


peeped through, no baby was to be seen. 


games, which can be capitally adapted to the needs of the 
hour. 
There is hardly an exercise in which a certain class of 


small people so delights as in the little gymnastic song 


given above. 
When eyes, if not hands, have had work sufficient for 


the moment the song is started, and the child whose name 


is mentioned, immediately “shows us the game,” or in 
other words, makes the movement he wishes the rest of 
his playmates to imitate with hands, head, or feet. Di- 
rectly the song is finished the music is repeated to the 
syllable Ja, the movement continuing meanwhile. If 
children are particularly restless, or if they return from 
recess, or filing to the basement, in a rolicksome mood 
there’s no nicer way of “ reducing them to silence” than 


by playing this little game. It recommends itself not 





“Mel! ’ she called, scrambling out as quick as she could, *‘ where 


are you, dear ”’ ‘ 
She didn’t once think to look toward the beehives, she felt so 


only for the reasons mentioned, but because it develops the 


>. ~ 9? , c ¥ oe : P| 
Be aby! physical part of the child, makes it necessary for him to 


sure that Baby Mel would have been afraid to go near them, as she |}. jnyentive,—no child should reproduce a movement,— 


was herself. : é : 
But all at once she heard the soft little voice, balf-frightened, 


half-gleefnl, ‘‘ Do ’way, bad flies! Do’way, I tell ’oo!"’ 


But Baby Mel was a busy little body, and didn’t like to sit still 


a great while at atime. She found a green apple in the grass, and 


oe tee : “-e or ery; bat Hepsy]. A 
bit it; and it puckered her month, and made her ery oe ing allowed only one choice of a movement. 


was trying to decide whether brown locked better with blue than 


and thoroughly alive to what is occurring about him, leads 
to an appreciation of graceful movements instead of those 
which are rough and rude; and best of all, perhaps, he 
learns a lesson in unselfishness, for all share alike in be- 


One might 


red, and didn't pay much attention; and pretty soon wd ee go on indefinitely giving reasons why much that is bene- 
ving der the low branches, an ke as < ° 
esd erring, snk oemes oot Se ficial could be derived from the use of this, and many 


down in a little hollow that would be filled with sweet apples when 


they were ripe. 
“ Well, she can’t get far away,’”’ thought Hepsy; ‘‘ and it won't 


take me but just a minute to sew this square.’ 


And there,—there stood Baby Mel, close by one of the hives, 
with a cloud of bees around her curly head and sweaty little face! 


For an instant Hepsy's heart seemed to stop beating, and then it/est pleasure. 
ginning form the basis of a very instructive object talk, 


Sister will come] which later can be summed up in written language exer- 


began again, fast enough to make up. ; 
‘* Don’t try to brush ’em off, baby!’ she called, starting bravely 


forward, ‘! Maybe they’ll bite you if you do. 


and get you.’’ 
It didn’t sound a bit like Hepsy’s cheery voice, because it trem- 


bled so, but Baby Mel understood. 
bees, and came stumbling through the grass toward Hepsy, not 
crying a bit, though the bees were all around her. 


Music Department. 


SONGS AND SONG-GAMES.* 
BY M. E. C. 

It is an acknowledged fact that there is no better means 
by which the hum-drum of every-day school life may be 
pleasantly relieved, than that of introducing here and 
there, as the pupils show weariness or restlessness, bright 
songs or exercise games. 

In selecting songs, with or without movements, it is 
well to consider the pupil's capacity of interpretation, the 
emotions or sentiments expressed by the music and words, 
and the peculiar phases of life, as well as season of the 
year described. 

Of course, one’s experience necessarily varies, as class 
after class presses up and onward, but with the majority 
of children in any class songs relating to the seasons, fam- 
ily relationship, animals or their traits, and all oceupa- 
tions of man will meet with favor even though the music 
lacks marked characteristics. But let it be said just here, 
that the more marked the rhythm of both music and text 
the greater the delight and stronger the development of 


EXERCISE SONG. 
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Let us look at little Tommy,who shows us the game ; 
0 meres - See cea ow oe : 
pete —-*—o tg rt or 
- FE—+ = o-+@ |} 7-4 
the young singers, for who has not, after close observa- 


ga tC meme 
Let us look at 


Fe 


lit-tle Tommy : now we’ll do the same. 


tion of young children at healthy, hearty play, become 
convineed that their play is attuned to an unconscious law 
of rhythm. The very reason for the persistence with 
which one’s pupils hammer and tap with hands, feet, or 
pencils, proves the existence of this innate sense, which 
must find expression in some way, and since the limbs 
and body must in a measure become the means through 
which this sense finds expression, why not give the little 
people a pleasant opportunity for satisfying the need 
through calisthenics and movement songs, or even little 





* No infringement is intended in the use of the son iven ‘in 
this paper. They have been collected from various aes. and 
having undergone many alterations {t is impossible to give credit to 
their originators, though the writer of the article would gladly do 
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similar exercise songs or games, but it seems altogether 


unnecessary. 


Another song, doing double service as song and game, 


affords every class, known to have adopted it, the great- 


This song, “* The Cooper,” may in the be- 


rises. As a song to be sung at the seats the movements 


She stopped scolding at the/}are as follows : 


THE COOPER 
Adapted. 
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1 Oh, IT am a_coop-er! no caredo I know, 
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Tic-a - tic tac, tic-a - tic tac, tic-a- tic tac, I go 
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** My work is quite useful, my work is quite right, 
And so | keep pounding from morning till night ; 
Tic-a-tie tac, tic-a-tic tae, tic-a-tie tac till night. 


** Come join in my labors, come join in my song, 

And we will be happy thro’ all the day long; 
Tic-a-tic tac, tie-a-tie tac, tic-a-tic all day long.”’ 
For the first two lines the arms, extending before the 
body,—finger-tips touching,—enclose a circular Space, 
or imaginary barrel ; the next two lines are illustrated by 
hammering one clenched hand upon the other, moving 
both about an imaginary barrel-top before the child; the 
noise made by the rapping against the barrel accompany- 
ing each verse as the chorus, is simulated by striking the 
finger tips of both hands against the desk top. Upon tak- 
ing up the first two lines of the second verse the child 
turns first to the right, then to the left, explaining that his 
work is useful and right, before resuming the hammering 
round and round an imaginary barrel ; the chorus of this 
verse repeats the finger tapping of the first. The first 
line of the last verse shows the child stretching out one 
hand in invitation to the playmate at the right, the second 
line calls for a similar movement with the other hand 
while the rest of the verse calls for brisk clapping i 
child-expression of happiness ; the ending chorus epeate 
movements of those preceding. 

As a game, “ The Cooper ” may be utilized both in the 
schoolroom and on the playground. In the former after 
marching about the room, the children stand in sclede 
just outside the desk limit; each child represents a stave 
and as the song opens the arms are raised and the hail 
placed upon the neighbor’s shoulders. | 





so were it within her power, 
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connecting the parts of the ring symbolizes the hoop 


This movement 


The music of the chorus may be aecompanied by foot- 


tapping or clapping. For the second and last verses the 
movements used in the song may be repeated with one 
exception, and that occurs when singing, “‘ And so I keep 
pounding,” ete. ; now all turn to right and left alternately 
to pretend to pound the hoop into place ‘by lightly touch- 
ing the neighbors’ shoulders. 

When used on the playground a large ring is formed, 
the teacher lightly runs (without parting with one particle 
of her dignity) about within the ring touching several 
children, or coopers, who each go about to choose five 
children. The coopers each arrange their five staves, or 
the children, in groups, or barrels, about which they walk 
simulating the hammering of veritable coopers. The 
arms of the children, or staves, as the song opens are in- 
tertwined forming the hoop, which is not broken till the 
song ceases, when the coopers slip the hoops loose and re- 
turn the staves to their places in the ring. The children, 
—not coopers nor forming parts of the barrels,—carry 
out the same movements as are given when the game oc- 


curs in the schoolroom. 


MORNING HYMN. 


Adapted. 
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God made the sky that looks so blue, We made the grass so green, 
He made the flowers that smell so sweet,In pretty colors seen; 
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He made the sun that shines so bright, And gladdens all I see. 
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It comes to give us heat and light ; How thankful we should be ! 
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‘* God made the pretty bird to fly ; 

How sweetly has she sung ! 

And though she flies so very high, 
She won’t forget her young. 

God made the cow to give us milk, 
The horse for us to use ; 

We'll treat them kindly for His sake, 
Nor dare his gifts abuse. 


‘* God made the water for our drink, 
He made the fish to swim, 
He made the trees to bear nice fruit, 
Ob! how we should love him! 
What can we do for this kind Friend, 
Who gives us all these joys ? 
We'll try all naughty ways to mend, 
Be better girls and boys.’’ 
The above hymn, unlike so many taught to children, 
appeals in the stmplest phrasing to the child’s knowledge 
of certain phases of life, and stirs the heart through this 
knowledge to the love of Him who guards even the famil- 
iar and commonplace of every day life. So many child- 
hymns deal so entirely with what is indefinite and intan- 
gible to the child that he gains no perception of God’s care 
for all and everything ; and of what use is the child-hymn 


unless it arouse a sense of reverence ? 
TINY LITTLE SNOWFLAKES. 
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Tin -y lit-tle snowflakes, Inthe airso high, 
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Are you lit-tle an - gels, Floating in the sky? 
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Robed so whiteand spot - less, Fly - ing like a dove, 
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lit -tle snow flakes, In the air a- bove. 


“* Whirling on the sidewalk, 
Dancing in the street, 
Melting in the faces 
Of ev’ry one you meet, 
Loading all the house-tops, 
Powd’ ring all the trees, 
Cunning little snowflakes, 
Floating on the breeze.’ 

The above snow-song seeming to appeal to the poetic 
side of the child’s nature, brings in the singing a sense of 
- nature’s mystery” in accomplishing with indescribable 
silence the wonderful snow magic of winter, and invari- 
ably the little eyes wil) wander windowward ; and if per- 
chance a storm be whitening the fields, the music is very 
apt to sink into a soft-hush melody, creating a delightful 


feeling of quiet rest and peace among the little people. 
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Feb, 16, 1888. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Mr. Editor :—In consideration of the question, ‘‘ Does the adjec- 
tive phrase answer the question ‘ Where’ ?’’ which appeared in a 
recent issue of your paper, I think a little additional light may be 
given by a broader consideration than I have seen as yet. 

The distinction between an adverb and an adjective, as generally 
understood between grammarians, was quite well shown by “‘ M.,’’ 
but many of the expressions used in the English do not show the 
shades of meaning as clearly as the ones he used as example. 

Your earlier correspondent asks, ‘“‘Is not ‘in the garden’ an 
adjective phrase in the sentence, ‘ John is in the garden,’ ’’ or rather 
he attempts to show that it is an adjective phrase. Let us illus- 
trate the point as simply as possible: ‘‘ John, my son, is in the 
garden.”’ Here he calls ‘‘in the garden”’ an adjective phrase. 


** John, in the garden, is my son.’ Here ‘‘ in the garden”’ un- 
doubtedly is an adjective phrase, therefore the idea expressed by 
both sentences should be the same. Evidently this is not so, for 
the first tells where John is located, or the place of his being, and 
that being is expressed by ‘‘is;’’ viz. : he is in the garden, and not 
in the field. On the other hand, the second tells which John. 
There may be a dozen Johns at work in other parts of the field, 
but the John in the garden is the one that I mean, consequently 
this phrase is here used adjectively, and the first adverbially. 
From the first sentence we can also see that it is not an essential of 
an adverbial modifier that the verb expresses action. 

The boy is here. The boy is well. 

Now your correspondent’s question and reasoning would also pre- 
suppose that ‘‘here’’ is used adjectively the same as “‘ well.’’ Is 
that true? The latter sentence means *‘a well boy’’ ; but can the 
first possibly convey the idea, a HERE boy. We certainly do not 
intend it as such. We mean simply a place of his being, and not 
a condition of himself, thus naking ‘‘ here ’’ an adverb and ‘‘ well”? 
an adjective. It was not necessary to limit the explanation to the 
verb to be, as other verbs are used in the very same relation. All 
of the verbs which may be used as copulas have the same uses as 
the verb fo be. 

He lived honest and upright. ‘* Honest’? and ‘‘ upright’’ here 
are attributes of ‘* He,’’ and are therefore adjectives, but when we 
say, ** He lived in honesty and uprightness’’ we immediately make 
honesty and uprightness not qualities pertaining to himself, but 
characteristics of his living, or, as I said before, of his being ; hence 
the phrase modifies dived, and is used adverbially. 

Your correspondent evidently meets with difficulty on account of 
his assumption that the verb to be, and therefore all similar verbs, 
are used as incomplete veris. (1) To predicate a quality; (2) to 
predicate identity. Had he added its use to predicate place, and 
also as a complete verb (vice always was and always will be), he 
would have known immediately what to do with, Harry is on horse- 
back, John is in the garden, ete. 

The use of a copulative verb to predicate a quality, and at the 
same time predicate place or position, is very neatly illustrated by 
the couplet,— 


* The heavy night hung dark 
The bills and waters o’er.” 


Here ‘‘ hung” is a copalative verb; was would express very nearly 

the same idea. With its complement, ‘‘dark,’’ it very plainly 

predicates quality, thus making dark an adjective, but with the 

phrase, *‘the hills and waters o’er,’’ it predicates position, and the 

phrase evitlently is adverbial. W. L. Murpuy. 
Grammar School, Westboro, Mass. 





ANSWERS TO A QUERY IN GRAMMAR. 

Mr. Editor: —In answer to grammar query in January 12, 
‘* Grace ’tis a charming sound,’’ I should say that ‘‘ steps’’ was 
in the objective case, the object of ‘* contrived,’’ that ‘‘ that ’’ was 
the subject and ‘‘grace”’ the object of ‘‘ display.’’ 

Is there poetic license for grammatical errors ? If not ‘‘ display,”’ 
which rhymes with way, must have a plural subject, and ‘* that’’ 
must be the subject. 

I should like to have some one diagram this sentence, ‘‘ I cannot 
account for everything’s having changed so.’’ S. A. X. 





Mr. Editor : —In the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION of January 12, 
under the head of ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ 
presented by J. D. B. fora Yale student. 

The lines : 

** And all the steps that grace display, 
Which drew the wondrous plan,’’ 
put in their simple and regular order, woald be 
‘** And all the steps display that grace 
Which drew the wondrous plan.”’ 

‘* Steps ’’ is the subject of ‘‘ display,’’ “‘ grace ’’ is the object of 
the same verb, and ‘‘ that’’ is adjective limiting ‘‘ grace.’’ 

J. C, Kern. 


is a question in grammar, 


, 





THE ALPHABET IN TWENTY-SEVEN LETTERS. 


Mr. Editor :—The alphabet in a sentence of twenty-seven letters 
is fair. I think the following of twenty-six letters should pass 


muster,—and muster out the dollar. Boy, write A, C, D, F, G, H, 
J, K, L, M, N, P, Q, 8, U, V, X, Z. 
. PP, E. Lirrxe, Dalton, Mass. 





SOME CURIOUS STATEMENTS IN RECENT PUB- 
LISHED GRAMMARS. 


An author says: “‘ A subordinate statement that performs the 
office of an adjective, an adverb, or a noun, is called a clause.’’ 

Adjectives, adverbs, and nouns never make statements of any 
kind, and yet they are here said to be the equivalents of a clause, 
which the author says is a subordinate statement. It has already 
been shown in previous articles, that c/auses never make sta/ements, 
—that they only express or name, facts, thoughts, or conceptions. 
Now, it is just for this reason, that a clause may be the logical 
equivalent of ‘‘an adjective, an adverb, or a noun.”’ 

‘* A man who tells the trath will be believed.’”” The author says, 
“In this sentence, ‘who tells the truth,’ performs the office of 
the word truthful. True, but the clanse, ‘‘ who tells the truth, 
taken as one whole, no more makes a statement, than does the 
word truthful, and henee it is that it performs the office of the ad- 
jective truthful. ces 

‘Tf one of the nouns constituting a compound subject is plural 
the subject is plural.’’—The same author. 

How about the “agcemy 

Neither the stars, nor the moon was seen. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The stars, and the moon also was seen. 
The stars and not the moon was seen. 
Either the children or the teacher was to blame. 
The above is correct English, but in each case there is a plural 
noun while the verb is properly singular. BROOKLYN. 
—_——_e———- 


THE ALPHABET IN TWENTY-SIX LETTERS. 


Mr. Editor ;—I see you have been struggling to get the whole 
alphabet into a sentence of not more than twenty-seven to thirty 
letters. What's the use of bothering with more than twenty-six ? 

Q. Z. Becks: Th’ gray vix'n wolf jamp’d. 

Q. D. Z. Beek: Th’ gray vix’n wolf jumps. 

Q. Z. Breck: Thy ag’d vix’n wolf jamps. 

B. D. Z. Breck; Th’ gay vix’n wolf jamps. 

R. A. Rrpgnout, Everett. 
——@~——————— 


HELPS IN THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


I was much pleased with the list of books given in the JouR- 
NAL of Jan. 12 as helps in the study of words. Many of them I 
have used and can certify as to their being most valuable assistants. 

I would like to add two more to this list: Hints and Helps to 
Those who Write, Speak, or Print, by Benjamin F. Drew, and an 
old book, Five Hundred Mistakes Corrected, whose author’s name 
is not given, published in 1856. 

ARISTINE ANDERSON, Detroit. 





BUFFALO CORRESPONDENCE. 





A bill which comes before the New York legislature this winter 
aims at the creation of a Board of Examiners, whose duty it shall 
be to examine and pass upon the qualifications of all applicants for 
positions in our schools, 

If it is asked: ‘‘ How are such appointments made now?” I 
would say :— 

First understand that we have no Board of Education. The Su- 
perintendent of Edueation is elected by the people, and holds office 
for two years. He has the sole appointing power, as well as of ex- 
amining and passing upon the qualifications of those whom he ap- 
points; a thoroughly dangerous power to put in any man’s hands; 
and yet as if that were not enough to condemn the system, we find 
the Common Council invested with the power to fix salaries, build 
school houses, and furnish all needed supplies, thas placing the su- 
perintendent in such a position as to compel him to enter into com- 
promises and deals with aldermen in order that he may avoid being 
hampered in the management of his department. 

Then, too, the ‘‘ward boss’’ and the political wire-pullers are on 
hand to make deals whereby some friend or relative gets an ap- 
pointment, in return for assistance to be rendered in the next bi- 
ennial campaign, for of courses the incumbent is botnd to work for 


a re-election. 
Now can anything be added to make a more thorough and dan- 


gerous political machine, one entirely subversive to all the best in- 
terests of our public schools? 

It is because this abuse of the appointing power has become so 
flagrant, and it is hardly to be wondered at, as the superintendent 
is but human and may have his ambitions to gratify. or may be 
compelled, even against his own will, to grant some of the demands 
made upon him for places, or else find it difficult to get that which 
is absolutely necessary to run his department; it is this, I say, that 
has at last aroused those whose children must come under the infla- 
ence of those who teach them, to demand that there shall be some 
reform instituted that shall give us such teachers only, as shal] 
possess those qualifications that the position demands. 

This has taken shape in a demand for the passage of this amend- 
ment to our city charter, which aims at the severance of the ap- 
pointing and the examining powers. Under its provisions the su- 
perintendent can only appoint the highest on the list furnished him 
by the Board of Examiners. No chance for any dicker there. 

The Express, Courier and Commercial, three leading journals 
here, as well as the workingmen’s organ, The Truth, with other 
papers, are heartily urging the passage of the bill, and a numer- 
ously signed petition will be sent forward to the same effect. 

The Board of Trade emphatically endorse the move, and the 
Businessmen’s Association will hold a public meeting at Music Hall 
in the interests of the same. 

That there will be determined opposition on the part of some is 
to be expected, but it is to be hoped that it will be buried beneath 
the weight of public opinion. 

To one unacquainted with our echool system this reform might 
seem of a trivial character, but from what I have told you I think 
you will perceive its importance since it aims at keeping the fountain 
of knowledge pure and efficient. That being accomplished? our 
little ones are sure of such training, both mental and moral, as 
shall properly fit them for the battle of life. 

SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Fore, as prefix, means ‘‘ before.’’ | 

Forecast, plan before ; foreclose, closed before. 

Forearm, arm before ; foreman, the man before others. 

Foreseen, seen before ; foretaste, taste before. 

In or im, as a prefix, usually means ‘‘ not,’’ though sometimes 
the same as *‘en”’ or ‘‘em”’ ; i. ¢., **in”’ or *‘on.’’ 

Immature, not mature ; immaterial, not material. 

Immodest, not modest ; immortal, not mortal. 

Immovab/e, not movable; impatient, not patient. 

Imperfect, not perfect ; impious, not pious. 

Inbred, bred in; imbibe, drink in. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(T). By B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y.—A ship's log 
circular sextant in form) is cut from a board of dry wood, and 
floats with its center of gravity at the water‘s surface. From what 
kind of wood is the log made ? 


Solution by the Proposer. 


Let AOB repre- 
sent the sextant; 
then draw the bi- 
sector OD of the 
are A 3, and through 
the center of gravity 
C of the sextant 
draw the line of flo- 
tation EF perpen- 
dicularto OD. Put 
OD =r, and the 
angle AOD = a; 
then Wood's Me- 
chanics, Articles 71 
and 76, we have 


2rsina 


0c = 3a (1). 
, Ch an ane 
3a 
and 
sy. 4r*sin®atana 
AEOF = at 
Hence the area of the immersed part of the sextant, or AECF BD, 
is A =r'a— AEOF 
a 4sin’atana 
= rs (« — or 


Representing the specific gravity of the sextant by 1 — m, we 
have from Hi ydrostatics, 


rea: A::m:1 
1 9a} — 4sin2’atara 
a Vas 


73 — Qs By: 
via | oh ax .558-++-. 


That celebrated English mathematician, Charles Hution, LL.D., 
F.R.S., in his Tables of the Specific Gravity of Bodies, gives 
.553-+- as the specific gravity of Dry Fir; and since there is no 
other wood that possesses just this specific gravity, we conclude that 
the ship's log is made of Dry Fir. 

[The vaine of OC as given in (1), may be derived in various 
ways. Making OD the polar axis, origin O, polar co-ordinates 
(p,0) ; then will the required center of gravity lie on the polar axis. 


°°, OC = f f 5 p*cos0d0dp — f  pdbdp 
“OO 0 0~ 0 
= 2rsina — 3a, 
Making OA the polar axis, origin O, polar co ordinates (p, 9), 
and the angle AOJ} = 2a; then obviously 
OG = iv if ” pteosdd0dp + if - f "pd0dp 
“0°90 eee @ 


= rsin2a — 3a, 





and 
“2a .r é or 
Gc = p*sinbdédp 2a pdédp 
ie ¥ IoSo 
=r (1 — cos2a) +- 3a, 
.. OC = ¥[(OG)? + (GC)?] 


“V5 C=*)]- VCS) 


== 2rsina — 3a, — Editor. } 





(U). By the Editor.— Given Joule’s mechanical equivalent of 
heat, J = 778, and-the specific heat of air at constant pressure, h 
= .23875; to find the acceleration, g, of gravity. 


Solution by Prof. DeVolson Wood, Iloboken, N. J. 


Representing the velocity of sound in the air, by v, = 1089.4, feet 
per second,—the pressure of one atmosphere, by p, = 2116, Ibs. 
per square foot,—the volume of a pound of air at 32° Fahrenheit, 
by V, = 12.387, cubic feet,—and the ratio of two specific heats of 
air, by k, we have 

k= v?—+gpV... (1). 

From Thermodynamics, 

53.21 k p 

Eliminating & in (2), by means of (1), we have 


v(hJ — 53.21) __ 9 
Meee hJpV pe ey 








(V). By Prof. H. A. Wood, Cleveland, O.—Solve the equation, 
[¥(m — 2)? + H(z — n)*J 


ar ae =m—n, 


Pi (m— 2) + V(x — 2) 
Solution by Mrs. Ella A. Matz, Reading, Pa. 


Pat 2%=m— x, 
and vi=ex—n; 
then w+ = m—n, 
and the given equation becomes be 


(w? + v?)? = (w + v)(w? + v*®) ... (1). 
Put v = Aw; then (1) takes the form, 
wi(1 + A?)? = wi(1 + A)( 1 4+ 4). 


That is 2—22+1=0. 
A=larndw=>vr. 
Hence m—x=r—n 





ANSWERS TO LITERARY CONUNDRUMS OF FEB. 9% 
14. Lowell. 23. Montague. 
15, Campbell. 24. Banyan. 
16. Akenside. 25. Churchill. 
17. Wordsworth. 26. Curtis, 
18, Longfellow. 27. Dean. 
19. Whittier. 28. Walter Savage Landor. 
20. Goldsmith. 29. Steele. 
21. Harte. 30. Swift. 
22. Chatterton. 31. Cornwall, 
[ Answers have been received from Mabel J. Jenkins, Northamp- 
ton, N. H, 


4 = Hm +n). 
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BE HOPEFUL. 

A HOME-SPOILED child is about the worst character in 
school. 

A LETTER received to-day from a public school teacher 
says, “ It does not spoil my vacation to visit other schools, 
—I am too fond of my work for that.” 


“Practice makes perfect” should be the motto of 
every schoolroom, and everything to be remembered 
should be rigorously practiced, until the doing or remem- 


bering of it is second nature. 


THERE is no earthly excuse, to-day, for any school 
having a single pupil who reads with that tone, that un- 
natural calling-of-words style, which was almost universal 
once. Any teacher who knows what is being done in the 
world, knows, or ought to know, how to have pupils read 
promptly, expressively, intelligently. 

Some pupils are hopelessly vicious. We know how 
ungracious it is to say so, but it is true, nevertheless, and 
though we ought not to believe it of any child till the last min- 
ute, we must not allow his innate viciousness to contaminate 
the whole school. As there are men who must be prison- 
restrained, so there are children who must be guardedly 
disciplined, for the protection of the school. 


Our reading largely determines our mental caliber, 
and we must feel its responsibility. We must consider 
how we spend our reading time as we do what we eat 
and how we spend our money. We must never lose sight 
of our standard, our needs, our likes, and comparative 


values. 


PRESIDENT AARON Gove, of the National Association, 
He is enthusiastic over the 
zeal of the Californians and the prospects of the meeting 
at San Francisco in July. He deserves all the success 
that is sure to attend his administration. 


was in the city Saturday. 





Tre Boston Board of Aldermen have before them a 
proposition to advocate before the legislature a bill allow- 
ing the establishment, in any city of 100,000 inhabitants, 
of an advanced course of education in the public schools, 
equal to that in Harvard College. We venture the 
prophecy that the bill will not be immediately passed. 








THE women of Prussia have a practical way of empha- 
sizing their rights. Large numbers have petitioned the 
Minister of Education against appointing male teachers 
for the upper classes in girls’ schools. They insist that 
male teachers do not understand the inner life of girls, 


and that therefore the education of the latter must, to a 


great extent, be incomplete and superficial. 








Tue teacher cannot do everything, and should not be 
annoyed because she cannot. A teacher recently said 


before, and yet she had no comfort in it, because she had 
worried more than ever over that which she had left un- 
done. This is as unprofitable as itisunwise. The teacher 
who does the best she can has nothing to complain of or 


worry over. 








Ir is by no means certain that a genius makes the best 


teacher. nor yet, that one who has a genius for teaching is 


of necessity the best teacher. There is so much routine, 


so much of detail upon the faithful doing of which success 
largely depends, that the genius, even the “ born teacher,” is 
liable to slight or neglect it altogether, where the hard- 
working teacher, realizing a lack of the genius element, 
succeeds. ‘There are now so many aids, so many meth- 
od suggestions that any faithful man or woman with or- 
dinary endowment of brains can equip himself or herself 
by professional devotion for a thoroughly creditable 


career in the schoolroom. 








A cLOSE observer, a scientist, and a friend to all edu- 
cational interests, especially of the common schools, said 


{in our hearing recently, “I believe the best teaching that 


can possibly be done is to be done by a specialist. Our 
teachers, taking them as a whole, can teach too’ many 
The result is that their pupils 


branches, are too versatile. 
Teach 


are,—versatile, perhaps, but worse, superficial. 
the essentials,—and the sciences are great essentials ; and 
teach them from a full, deep understanding and broad 
Let the teacher lay a broad foundation and 


knowledge. 
If you 


build thereon her specialty, or possibly specialties. 
want to teach botany, don’t be a book-holder, be a botan- 
ist ; know botany, love it, and then you can teach it out 
of a thorough, intimate, personal knowledge of it, and with 
an appreciation for it that will impart itself to your pupils, 
—but don’t knit at the same time.” 





Henry Irvine and Miss Terry, who haye drawn 
almost unprecedented audiences at the Boston Theatre, 
deserve the thanks of all lovers of the oratorical art for 
consenting to give an evening of readings for the endow- 
ment of a lectureship in the School of Expression. Last 
evening, the 15th, Huntington Hall, was crowded by 
hose who enjoyed the double luxury of hearing the 
Irving-Terry readings and aiding in the endowment of a 
lectureship. Dr. Curry has reason to congratulate himself 
upon this token of high appreciation of his work as head 
of the School of Expression. 








THE advance of educational thought in Rio Janeiro, as 
referred to in our Boston Letter recently, is attracting no 
little attention. Miss Lizzie Price, to whom reference is 
there made, has contracted with two women of eminent 
fitness for school work, as teachers in the Collegio Pro- 
gresso of that city,—Miss Martha E. Pritchard of the Rice 
School, Boston, and Miss Annie Ironsides of Somerville. 
Another is to be selected soon, and the three will sail, 
March 7, to one of the most enticing fields, financially, 
socially, and professionally that has opened to women. 


Tae Workine Women’s Soctery, a protective union 
for women, has been organized in New York City as the 
outgrowth of fortnightly meetings in the interest of work- 
ing women; and hopes to rescue women now oppressed 
and wronged; to unify the labors of all interested in 
their behalf; to change the conditions under which men 
and women work; to found trades organizations where 
needed ; to enforce existing laws relative to the protec- 
tion of women and children in shops and factories ; to 
secure added needed legislation; to abolish tenement- 
house manufactories of ready-made clothing and cigars ; 
to investigate cases of cruel and unjust treatment on the 
part of employers and managers ; to form a labor bureau 
to facilitate exchange of labor between city and country ; 
to secure equal pay for equal work. 








J. C. Sutrtey, in the Chicago Tribune, argues indig- 
nantly against a resolution adopted by one of the state 
teachers’ associations, that the end of education, 
ducted by the State, is to make good citizens. He con- 
siders this a false idea of education, and “ directly op- 
posed to that of the great poets, teachers, and prophets of 


as con- 





that she had done more work the’ pinst; sensi ithan ever all generations,” He is speci Sly dlthahad Setnans ties 


editor has said that the schools should make a specialty 
of “civies” as church schools do of religion. His 
position is that “ to educate a child is to make a man of 
him, to develop all that is in him ; to help him to be him- 
self, not what others think he ought to be ; to give him 
liberty to be what God made him to be, not to make him 
what some men or all men may fancy he should be.” 








AMERICA must study the manual training question with 
an eye to the experience of European countries. Amer- 
ica is under no obligation to ape or imitate foreign 
methods, but she owes it to herself to profit by the ex- 
periences of all countries. In Norway teachers are 
trained at a normal industrial school, and in Germany, 
the most advanced country in teaching, the cry is, 
“Education for labor through labor.” In Paris there 
are more than forty schools where manual and intellec- 
tual instruction are dovetailed, and all the teachers in 
those schools agree that much has been gained in order 
and accuracy in work. France stands at the head of the 
civilized world in the department of arts, and it looks 
as though it was because every man, woman, and child 
has some training in drawing ; and she undoubtedly owes 
to this training the fact that the humblest as well as the 
proudest of her products are characterized by a style and 
harmony of make that no other country in the world attains. 








A REMARKABLE SCHOOL. 


It is a real luxury to read the letters that come in for 
our volume for Miss Minnie Freeman, the heroine of the 
Nebraska blizzard. In one normal school every member 
of the graduating class has signed a beautifully expressed 
But Grammar School No. 9 of Brooklyn deserves 
There is in connection with the 


letter. 
the banner thus far. 
school a Benevolent Society, and when the principal read 
to them about the brave little teacher, the society voted to 
raise five dollars as a testimonial to the teacher whose 
heroism and thoughtfulness saved the lives of her pupils. 
They thought it was a deed in which the pupils of the 
schools of America had more reason to rejoice than the 
teachers. After voting to raise five dollars, they actu- 
ally raised twenty dollars in a few days. Who can 
estimate the influence upon the benevolent spirit, and 
true manliness and womanliness of these pupils of such 
action on #heir part? The teachers of this school have 
done more for the habits and purposes of these children 
than can be expressed. Last June this Benevolent Society 
contributed eighty dollars to the Brooklyn Children’s Aid 
Society and seventy dollars to the Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund. There was never, perhaps, a better illustration 
of the giving and saving than in this case, for these same 
children who give so generously have a School Savings 
Bank, and on January 1 they had over a thousand dollars 
deposited. The teachers receive the children’s deposits 
for one hour after school closes every Monday. They do 
not sacrifice scholarship to economy, however, for a copy 
of the paper issued by the Irving Literary Society of this 
grammar school is highly creditable to the scholarship, 
literary taste, and journalistic instinct of the school whose 
economy and benevolence will give Principal Mickle- 
borough and his associates a national reputation. 








GODLESS SCHOOLS. 


Now that one Presbyterian synod has joined the 
Romanists in pronouncing the public schools “ godless,” it 
may be well to meet the charge. In the same sense in 
which they accuse the schools of being “ godless ” they 
may charge all medical schools, dental schools, art 
schools, scientific schools, technical schools, agricultural 
schools, all banks, dry-goods houses, manufactories, gro- 
cery stores, with being “ godless.” Indeed, we may say 
that every industry, from the farm to Edison’s office for 
experiments, from the kitchen to the surgeon’s sanctum, 
is “ godless.” 

We may even go farther, and say that every family in 
America that does not have specific, regular Christian 
instruction is ‘ godless,” and advocate the abolition of all 
labor in the home, shop, factory, and on the farm; the 
abolition of all science, art, medicine, surgery, and den- 
tistry; the abolition of the home itself. These enemies 


of the public schoo] might abolish everything that has not 





® Sunday school or pulpit attachment in active operation 
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all the time. If one hour of the five was given daily to 
the most “ godly” exercise, they would still have the 
right to pronounce the other four hours of the school-day 
** godless.” 

The public schools, tax supported, cannot be, ought not 
to be, annexes to churches. They are to make men and 
women with stability of purpose, keenness of intellect, 
nobility of character, with which the churches may work 
effectively. They are to furnish the churches with the 
“raw material” out of which they are to make godly 
men and women. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand public schools in this land make nine out 
of ten of the pupils more correct in habits, more virtuous 
in thought, more devout in spirit, than they would be but 
for the schools. This is as much as can be said of the 
known results of the Presbyterian parishes or the Romish 
church in America. The schools do not pretend to do 
church work, and their merit consists largely in that fact. 
They do not interfere with the work of the church; they 
will not be allowed to be used for specific religious pur- 


poses. 








. 


THE BUFFALO QUESTION. 


The city of Buffalo (N. Y.) is having the most remark- 
able uprising of citizens in the interests of better school 
management that we have known in any large American 
city in a long time. Upon the merits of the case we do 
not propose to enter. There seems to be a very general 
agreement among the business men, and what are usually 
styled the better class of people of the community, in 
favor of such a modification of the city charter as shall 
require that all future applicants for teachers’ positions 
shall go before a board of competent examiners. The 
Commercial (Republican), The Courier (Democratic), 
and Truth (Labor) are all outspoken in their advocacy 
of the proposed board of examiners. There is a uni- 
versal agreement that this movement does not mean an 
attack upon the present teachers, but a protection for the 
future. We publish a communication this week which 
states the case so definitely that we need add nothing 
here. 

A personal letter from a friend, in whom we have abso- 
lute confidence, says that the movement has arisen because 
of a very general belief that the aldermanic boss of a 
ward can get girls who lack two years of having com- 
pleted the grammar school course appointed, while high 
and normal school graduates are set aside to make the 
way clear. The business men had an immense meeting 
in Music Hall last week (Thursday evening) endorsing 
the bill. The chief advantage of the present movement 
is the fact that republicans, democrats, labor organiza- 
tions, Protestants, and Catholics have a prominent share in 
advocacy of the reform. The most effective criticism 
we have seen was from the pen of J. N. Larned, superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo Public Library, who was sixteen 
years superintendent of schools, in which he speaks em- 
phatically of the evils in their system as he saw them 
then, and which have not been modified since that time. 
In his report, written during his term of office, he said: 
“The plan of the organization and government of our 
public schools has several defective features, but its chief 
fault is that it exposes the school to political influences 
more directly and with less protection than any other 
system of public education that exists in the United, 
States.”” If this be true, it is certainly time that there 
was an uprising of the people; for, however good the 
corps of teachers may be, the system itself must suffer if 
political influences are allowed to have undue weight, 
especially in the appointment of teachers. 

The Courier, the leading democratic paper of the city, 
says: “A system which permits people to believe that 
appointments as teachers in the public schools are used as 
make-weights in political maneuvres is thoroughly bad, 
and must be bad even when such a belief has no basis in 
fact. Both the school superintendent, who seeks to dis- 
charge his duty to the best advantage of the schools, and 
the teacher, who receives her appointment on her merits, 
will suffer from the suspicion of favoritism and political 
manipulation. An excellent teacher may be regarded by 
the parents of her pupilsas one who has no just claim 
to their respect, and thus her influence for good may 
be sadly weakened, and her enthusiasm in her work 
dulled. There are a few self-seeking individuals who 


would have the impression current that their say is the 
all important arbiter in school matters, and that through 
their good offices lies the only road to appointment.” 

Truth, in a long and vigorous editorial, says: “ There 
is nothing in the bill to call for any opposition except 
from those who are afraid to see the school system taken 
out of politics. Under the proposed system the poor 
man’s daughter would have just as good a chance to 
secure a position as the politician’s relatives now have.” 

The Commercial Advertiser calls upon the people to 
rise in their might and ylemand that the bill be adopted. 
“Tt provides simply to appoint a board of examiners whose 
duties shall be to examine all applicants for appointment. 
Teachers now in the schools are not to be disturbed or 
subjected to any examination. In the future, persons 
asking to be allowed to teach at public expense shall 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of a fair-minded, impar- 
tial board that they possess the requisite qualifications for 
successful teaching. It will give the capable son and 
daughter of the humblest mechanic or laborer an equal 
chance with the children of the wealthiest citizen or the 
most influential ward politician. Merit alone will be the 
rule by which the applicant will be judged.” 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The alumni of Yale, Williams, Phillips, Andover, the Bridgewater 
Normal, and other literary institutions, are crowding their meetings 
thick and fast, bringing distinguished teachers in great numbers to 
the city. The observance, Feb. 6, of the adoption by Massachu- 
setts of the Federal Constitution 100 years ago was quiet. Flags 
were flying from every public building, however. 

* * * 

A. B. Fairchild, Esq., Doane College, Crete, Neb., has been in 
New England for some weeks in the financial interests of his col- 
lege, which is one of the most promising literary institutions of the 
state. I speak whereof I know when I pronounce Crete, and the 
valley view from College Hill, unsurpassed by anything to be found 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies, and I think it not too much to 
say, from the Alleghanies to the Rockies. Prof. E. P. Fairchild, 
son of Pres. E. H. Fairchild, of Berea College, Ken., is also in 
town for a season. His presentation of the work to be done in 
eastern Kentucky is as touching as any to which I have listened in 
many a day. 











* - * 

It is amusing to see the persistency with which the daily papers 
have misspelled the name of Pres. Julius D, Dreher, of Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. ; one paper calling him Decker, and one locat- 
ing his college at Roanoke, Vt., while another locates it at Salem, 
Mass. He is too good a man, representing too great a cause, to be 
thus misnamed and mispelled. 

7 ca * 

The Chauncy Hall School annual exhibitions in Musie Hall are 
unexcelled in public interest by any entertainments given in the 
city. The program lasts for three hours, and the number who take 
part is greater than we have known in any other; the combination 
of music, military drill, and recitation makes a pleasing variety. 
One attractive feature of the exhibition last Friday was the fresh- 
ness of the selections, many of which were taken from Fraser’s 
Magazine, Harper’s Young People, Youth’s Companion, Century, 
New York Sun, and Lynn Item. There is no sacrifice of dignity 
by so doing, for these selections were admirable. 

« « * 

The New England Public School Musie Teachers’ Union is 
planning for a great occasion next Saturday at Sleeper Hall, New 
England Conservatory of Music, and Mr. S. Henry Hadley of Som- 
erville will have a chorus of one hundred voices from the high 
school of that city. Few men have such skill in securing fine effect 
with a school music chorus. The exhibition and all accompanying 
exercises promise a treat, and the teachers generally are cordially 


invited. 
* a * 


D. C. Heath & Co. are pleasantly situated in their new quarters, 
5 Somerset street. They have their own books, unrivalled as liter- 
ature for teachers, and many schoolroom devices of great value. 
Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn have taken new and most desirable 


rooms on Harrison avenue, to which they welcome their friends. 
In the success of this firm all who desire the progress of good meth- 
ods rejoice. 





* * * 

The Massachusetts Press Association held its annual reunion 
at the United States Hotel recently, under the presidency of George 
M. Whitaker, of the New England Farmer. It was one of the 
largest gatherings in the twenty years of its history; the banquet 
was much better than usual, and the speaking was exceptionally 
good. George A. Marden, of Lowell, will preside over the interests 
of the Association the coming year. The Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation, with Sally Joy White as president and Mrs. Estelle M. 
Hatch- Merrill as secretary, had a grand success of its reunion at the 
Parker House. A large company was banquetted, and the 
speeches were highly complimentary to “‘ woman in journalism.”’ 

* « . 

Salem is almost the only New England city that attempts to get 
along without a school superintendent, but she is fortunate in hav- 
ing some members of the board who give almost as much time to 
the general direction of affairs as a superintendent. Dr. Hager’s 
normal school is the best conceivable training school, and the newly 
appointed teachers are very largely graduates of this school, having 
had the same instruction, and having Dr. Hager always at hand for 
advice and counsel. The principals also are men of exceptional 
experience, aad work together finely. The committee, principals, 








and teachers have now organized a teachers’ association, which will 
aid much in their work, WARREN WINTHROP, 





FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H,. HILLS, 


AN AFTER THOUGHT. 


‘* All the stars are angels’ eyes, 
Filled with heaven’s light,’’ 

Mused the poet, and the skies 
Seemed fairer still that night. 


But it knocked the poetry out 
When he stopped to think :— 

How could angels pure, devout, 
Ever stoop to wink ? 





It makes a difference about the fun a young man can have, if his 
father has ever beél? to college. 

Consistency is a jewel; but like the opal, women seem to think 
it is unlucky. 

Those long pocket-books the girls used to carry are going out of 
fashion. It took too much money to fill them. 

Scientific men say that shutting the eyes makes the hearing more 
acute. This knowledge may be useful to husbands who have been 
listening for an hour or more to a valuable curtain lecture. 

Perseverance is a great element of success; but the trouble with 
the railroad restaurant steak is that most travelers only have about 
fifteen minutes to persevere. 

It is always one of the really interesting things in this world to 
hear a young woman express her candid opinion of the other young 
woman whom her husband might have married. 

Policemen have noticed that the man who sings the loudest 
“* We won’t go home till morning,” is ygsy often the man who has 
a wife and doesn’t dare to. 

Some newspaper editors think that a good deal of the time that 
is spent in colleges in teaching young men how to write might be 
better employed in teaching them not to write at all. 

The New York Tribune recently said: At Mr. Cable’s lecture 
on Friction, recently delivered in Boston, books served as admis- 
sion tickets. The day after thig note was pnblished there was 
more friction, between the literary editor and the abused proof- 
reader. 

Foreigners have a good deal to say about the harsh voices of 
American women, but they don’t seem to mind it at all when a 
pretty American girl with a rich old father says, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

LEAP YEAR, 

‘* Do you know, Edward,”’ said she tenderly, ‘‘ I do not care for 

wealth. True affection is what I seek. Love in a cottage is my 


best ideal.’’ 
‘** And right you aretoo, Alice,”’ said Edward, warmly. ‘‘Come, 
can’t we make an agreement about that ? You furnish the cottage, 


and I’ll provide all the love you want.”’ 








BRIEF MENTION. 


— William D. Howells and wife have removed from Buffalo to 
New York City. 

— Miss Louise Imogen Guiney will soon have a new volume 
brought out by the Ticknors. 

— Baron Hirsch has given $10,000,000 for the improved educa- 
tion of Russian Hebrews. 

— In poem on first page of the JOURNAL of Jan. 19th, for wines, 
the last word in seventh line, read mines. 

— Miss Charlotte M. Yonge will write the life of Hannah More 
in the ‘‘ Eminent Women ”’ series. 

— Henry M. Parkhurst, the, astronomer is said to have had a 
longer career as a stenographer than any American, 

— F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, is a Roman Catholic in 
faith, a fine singer, and quite an adventurer in sight-seeing. 

— John Wanamaker of Philadelphia has opened a hotel for the 
benefit of those of his women employees who are obliged to live in 
boarding-houses. 

— Chauncy M. Depew, the prince of eaters and talkers at pub- 
lic dinners, has for breakfast a small pitcher of hot water, a soft 
boiled egg, a slice of toast, and a cup of tea. 

— Henry Irving often eats heartily after the play is over, choos- 
ing a small company of genial friends in whose conversation, around 
the social board, he finds keen delight till long after midnight. 

—- The Austrian Minister of Education has recently issued a de- 
cree forbidding the use, in schools, of German and foreign books 
published in certain collections, on account of their small and bad 





print. 
— George A. Hoyt, president of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., was 
He earned thirty dollars the first year by 


an orphan at thirteen. 
He saved 


working from early morning till nine o’clock at night. 
all but sixty-three cents of it. 

— Mr. Thomas Nast, who has lately visited Colorado, has been 
honored by having a hitherto nameless peak called after him. Mt. 
Nast is on the Colorado Midland Railroad, and is a commanding 
feature of the Pike’s Peak Route. 

— The Authors’ Reading, arranged by the alumna of Wellesley 
College in aid of the Norumbega fund of the college, took place 
at the Revere House on Monday, Feb. 13th, at 3 p.m., and was par- 
ticipated in by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Mr. Arlo Bates, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, and others, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer presided. 

— Miss Mary Parsons Hankey, the bright young Bachelor of 
Arts who figured interestingly at the last commencement of Colum- 
bia College as the first graduate of the newly-established Collegi- 
ate Department for Women, has just died at her father’s home, 
Garretson’s, Staten Island. Before entering Columbia, as its first 
girl student, she passed a preliminary examination at Harvard in 
the classics, natural sciences, French, and German, and a dozen 
other studies. She had acquired an advanced knowledge of them 
by private study at home, under her father’s supervision, while she 
was learning housekeeping. President Barnard, of Columbia, con- 
sidered her a remarkable girl, and said of her at her graduation 
that he had never known a woman whose education was more com, 


pletely rounded and well proportioned, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. 


Tar Graruic System or Ossect Drawinc. Nos. I., 
Il., IIL, 1V. Arranged by Hobart B. Jacobs and Augusta L. 
Brower. New York: A. Lovell & Co. Price per dozen, $1.20. 
The amount of intellectual vigor and teaching skill devoted to 

the making of drawing books is enough to make any branch of in- 

struction a success. The only wonder to us is how school commit- 
tees can decide to their own satisfaction who is the most ingenious 
iaker of these books. 

¥ ‘We have here four numbers of a series of bool based upon the 

systems of the French; no cast iron rules are given, but sugges- 

i ith the expectation that they will be varied 


tions in abundance wit L 
and enlarged upon by the teacher. There is no danger of accusa- 


tion of infringement upon the copyright of any other American 
system certainly. 

The first book 
objects in outline; the second, 


, intended for the first year’s work, deals with single 
intended for intermediate school 


work, is prepared for drawing from groups of objects; the third, 


of 0°, 90°, 180°, and 270° are peculiarly strong. The functions _ 
(— a) in terms of those of a, are proven by means of = om ~ 
tabular arrangement of work that must attract much a antion. 
Indeed the various proofs of the volume are so unique as to as 
rant, yes, even demand, an examination from one in need of a wor 
on this subject. 


D'AuLNoy’s Farry TAes. Translated by J. R Planche. 
Illustrated. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 83; x6 ke, 
pp. 468. Price, boards, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. , 
These fairy tales, which have delighted old and young for near y 

two hundred years, are for the first time presented to the English 

reader complete. More than 150 years ago many of the tales of 
this author were translated into English; seventy years ago they 
were reprinted, dilated, however, with the tales of other French 
authors, and this is the first appearance of the most remarkable 

French fairy tales in their entirety and integrity. There is evi- 

dently an awakening of interest in fairy tales, which will be greatly 

stimulated by these tales and the illustrations which accompany 
them. 


Tue Youna MAROONERS ON THE FLORIDA Coast ; or, 
Robert and Harold. By T. R. Goulding. With introduction by 
Joel Chandler Harris. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 
. 452, 73 x 5. é 
Dr. Goulding has told the story of the young marooners with 





or grammar number, presents studies in tones and values ; while 
the high school number has thorough instruction in drawing from 
life. The plan is for an hour’s lesson once a week. We see no 
way to indicate effectivelyjthe characteristics of the books as we 


would gladly do; there is nothing with which to compare them. 
They are easily understood and will be easily used. The plan is to 


establish certain limit points, after determining whether the gen- 
eral direction of the object is vertical, horizontal or oblique, whether 
its outline is to be straigh@ curved or combination. The limit 
points will establish its length and width after which it can readily 
be blocked in. . 

It seems incredible that students can advance so rapidly and 
skillfully as is planned in these books; and yet our experience 1s 
such as to give us no doubt of the correctness of the author’s esti- 
mate of the possibilities in this direction. The Hand Book accom- 
panying them makes the drawing books complete, and the expense 
of the entire system is slight. 





KNICKERBOCKER Nuacetts: Select Tales 
**Gesta Romaporum.’’ By C. Swan. 

HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 
Love Peacock. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 


By Thomas]author has out-[aggarded Haggard. 


such graphie art, and the publishers have illustrated it with such 
unique double-page illustrations, that it has had a popularity rarely 
attended by stories of southern life. This new edition, with these 
rare illustrations, is destined to increase greatly the reputation of 
the writer. The story consists mostly in the putting together of in- 
cidents of real occurrence. Of course the number of misfortunes 
that occurred to the marooning party could hardly be expected to 
occur in the same length of time; but the naturalness of the recital 
makes one enjoy heartily the successive laughable occurrences. 
The book is a great success. 

Ronpau; or, Thirty Years in a Star. By Florence 
Carpenter Dieudonné. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Broth- 
ers. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

We are io an era of romantic extravagance. There seems to be 
no half-way p'ace between Howells’ literal photographs of men and 
women, which is styled the Age of Rsalism or the Age of Natural- 


from the ism, and the other extreme to which H Rider Haggard has gone in 


writing of a thing that could by no means have occurred. ‘This 
The plot of the story 
is strong and weird; the incidents surprising. The scene is 
aid in a little star with subterranean voleanie fires and boiling seas. 


TALES FROM IRVING, selected from The Sketch Book, Traveller,| To this planet the characters are conveyed by extraordinary means 


Wolfert's Roost, Bracebridge Hall. First Series. 
TALES FROM IRVING. Second Series. 
Tue Book or British BALLADS, Edited by C. Hall. 
THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
LETTERS, SENTENCES AND MAxiMs. By Lord Chesterfield. 
Tue VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Goldsmith. New York: 

P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25 each. 

These publishers have rarely done greater service to the home 
library than in the issue, in exquisite form, of these volumes 
British Ballads is perhaps the most attractive single volume in the 
set, as it contains Chevy Chase, The Children in the Wood, Fair 
Rosamond, Sir Launcelot, The Mermaid, The Bonnie Bairns, Robin 
Hood's Death and Burial, and fifty other of the most popular bal- 
lads of England exquisitely illustrated. If there has ever been 
issued, in a volume of 368 pages, so much choice literature so ele- 
gantly printed, illustrated and bound for so little money it has not 
come under our eye. 


G. 





A Birtupay Book cr Musicians AND COMPOSERS, 
including Representative American Musicians, Composers, Ar- 
tists and Critics. Edited by Gertrude E. Churchill. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson and Company. 644 x4%. Price, $1 25. 

This volume, one of the latest novelties in the book line, gives 
the dates of birth, and of death, of all the greatest composers and 
musical geniuses, with appropriate quotations and verses. Among 
t'ese, many prominent Americans are represented, as well as all the 
famous foreign masters, old and modern. Each of the pages 
bearing the names and dates of musicians is followed by a blank 
page, ruled and dated to correspond with its opposite; so that un- 
derneath the birth date of yourself or friend, a verse or other ap- 
propriate line may be written. It is an instructive, interesting aud 
beaatiful birthday token, suitable for either a gift ora book of refer- 
ence. Much eredit is due Miss Churchill for the satisfactory man- 
ner in which these facts have been compiled. The book is hand 
somely bound in cloth, with gilt lettering and stamp. 





Poems. By “Josiah Allen’s Wife,” (Marietta Holley). 
Illustrated. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 216 pp., 8x6 
Price, $2.00. For sale in Boston by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. 
Miss Holley, well and favorably known as the author of “Sweet 

Cicely,’’ and ‘* Semantba at Saratoga,’’ now appears in a new role 

—that of poet. In this, her first volume of verse, are sixty 

poems, many of them exquisitely beautiful, and nearly all possess- 

ing a delicacy and sweetness of sentiment, to say nothing of the 
rhythm pervading them, that cannot fail to commend them to all 
lovers of good poetry. The attractiveness of the volume is height- 
ened by the dainty illustrations, many of them by W. Hamilton 

Gibson ; while the delicately tinted cover with its cluster of mistle- 

toe makes a fitting enclosure for the delightful verses within. We 

do not hesitate to say that the volume will add much to this au- 
thor’s literary reputation. 


Wuat THe Winps Toup ro THE TREE-Tops. 
Williams Brotherton. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. 54 pp., 9x7. Price, $1.25. 

In the whole list of children’s books there surely cannot be a yol- 
ume containing twelve cheerier little stories than this before us. 
Some are in prose, others in verse, and all, or nearly all, are dain- 
tily illustrated. Mention of the titles will give an idea of their 
unique style and variety: ‘‘ What the December Wind Told;”’ 
‘How the Christ Child Came; ’’ “The Boy Who Played Truant ;”’ 
‘ The Old Chimney ;’”’ ‘‘ The Stork’s Gift;’’? ‘The Forget-Me- 
Not ; “‘In the Meadow ;’’ ‘‘The Story of a Geranium ‘pik 
Story of a Famine ;’’ *‘Bluette, or The End of the Rainbow ;” 
Poo iy Promise ;”’ “‘The Wedding of the Gold Pen and the Ink- 
stand. 
eagerly sought by the children. 


By Alice 


ry’ ™ 
Tue Essentiauts or PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOM- 


ETRY. By Webster Wells, S. B. 

Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

Few houses have had such 
mathematical authors and revisions. 
fies, confines itself to the essentials of 
try and the practical! application of t 
surveying, geodesy, and navigation. 


Boston and New York: 


he subject through problems in 


during a tempest. 
has a strange career, but at Jast reaches her associates in the midst 
of their love, hate, and jealousy. 


Whatever Miss Brotherton writes in future is sure to be 


good fortune in securing the best of 
This work, as its name signi- 
plane and spherical trigonome- 


The proofs of the functions 


The heroine, who for a time remains on earth, 


MeMORIES AND Portraits. By Robert Louis Steven- 


s80n. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE AND OTHER PAPERS. 
Louis Stevenson, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.00 each. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is perhaps the most popular essayist of 
the day. There is aserenity about his writings, a dignified person- 
ality in all that he says, a delicate courage in the positions he as- 
sumes, a delightful tone of unconscious superiority in his attitude 
toward the follies and foibles of life, an unaffected reserve coupled 
with a pleasant familiarity which lends a rare charm to his essays, 
touching men of different ages and different countries, subjects 
old and young. ‘These companion volames, printed and bound in 
the most thorough manner, are an illustration of the best work 
done by the essayist. 


By Robert 
Price, 


Arrit Horges. By W. D. Howells. 
per & Brothers. 484 pp., 74x 5. 

It is thoroughly amusing to watch the ebb and flow of praise and 
censure or eulogistic and pugilistic criticism of Mr. Howells’ work, 
all of which seems to be lost upon the hard-working author, who 
continues to produce, with phenomenal rapidity, story after story, 
with nothing ia common except the realism, naturalism, or photo- 
graphic skill upon which he prides himself. Apri/ Hopes makes 
one of his most entertaining volumes of character study. The char- 
acters, to be sure, are not all worthy our study, and the language 
is not always elevated, though it is doubtless photographic. There 
is more variety in location than in some of his works, although Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, and Campobello come in for quite a share of 
attention. 


New York: Har 


T'ur-Herearrer. Twenty-three Answers by as many 
Religious Teachers to the Question, ‘‘ What are the strongest 
proofs and arguments in support of the belief ina life hereafter ?”’ 
Boston : D. Lothrop Company. 121 pp-, 7x 434. Price, 60 ets, 
The Boston Hera/d, recognizing the interest felt by persons of 
every shade of religious belief in the great question of the hereafter 
published in its issue for Christmas Day, responses by leading rélig- 
ious thinkers to the above query; and the D. Lothrop Company 
now offers the answers in book form, connecting each with the 
author's autograph signature, title, church, and sect. With these 
twenty-three responses is the editorial that accompanied them. The 
book is printed in clear type, and compactly and neatly bound in 
both cloth and papes, 


— 


fut Bow 1n tue Cioup; or, Words of Comfort. By 
Two Hundred Best Authors. Prose and Poetry. Edited by Rev 
J. Sanderson, ).D. New York: E. B. Treat. pp. 452. $1.75. 
Selections are here given from two hundred of the best authors, 
with a desire to console the suffering and to comfort the bereaved 
by directing them to see their cloud of sorrow beautified by a rain- 
bow of promise. The classification is helpful ; the poetical selec- 
tions are less numerous than the prose, but are choice. 


THe Mopern Vikings. Stories of Life 
Norseland. By Hjalmar IH. Boyesen. III Yew Y 
N d. Hja - Boyesen. ustrated. N $ 
a 5 ee pl 8 Sons. pp. 274, 74x5. Priee, $2 00. ie 
, 1¢ was a bit of enterprise rarely excelled that preset ted in 
tically artistic binding this enchanting velame of Life fase the 
: orsemen at the very hour that at ention was called to the wonder- 
— of the Vikings. This story, told with matchless skil!. will 
more entertaining this winter to sire and son than the realistic 
stories of which we have so many at this time. 


and Sport in the 





7 ue Poul 1 = > ‘y » > ~ 
FRE JOE, AND Orner Georgian SKETCHEs. 


By Joel 
Chandler Horde quk Groncian Sxetones. By 
o + yan ton” York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 236 pp., 


Joel Chandler Harris has a reco nized el} in his G i 
sketches. Few writers have the 4 of calling shat nee 
such perfect effect as he. He knows how to give artistic von ' 
to the various parts of a tale, how to give a felicitous grou i oa 
incidents, how to present strong character studies, bold in pia He 

’ 





with a wealth of suggestive detail,—all of which is set off with a 

tinge of humor, which ever and anon emphasizes a deep hue of pa- 

thos. He can command graceful fancy and tender sympathy, with 
ease. This volume is one of his best. 

Tur VANDERHEYDE Manor House. By Mary Cruger. 
New York: Worthington Company. pp. 523, 74x5.- $1.25. 
This novel has risen above the most of the stories written during 

the year, because of the beautiful language with which the author 

has recited a marvelous and exciting story, captivating the reader 
at first and holding his attention to the close. 





Tue Print oF His SHoe; or, Following Christ. By Rev. 
William Wve Smith. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society. pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 
These fifty short essays on Bible themes have all the merits of ser- 

mons, with the added merit of brevity, pungency, and directness, 

It is a treasure-house of choice gems for religious readers. 





Tue Drary or SAMvEL Pepys from June to October 
1667 is added to Cassell’s National Library. 


Lee AND SHEPARD have just issued “ Yankee Dialect, 
Recitations and English Character Sketches,’’ edited by George M. 
Baker. Price, 30 ¢. 


Dr. Grorcre Lanstna TAyLor’s poem, “ The Progress 
of Learning,’’ delivered at the celebration of the Centennial of Col- 
ambia College, has been published by John B. Alden, New York ; 
Price, 25 cents. 

A NEw edition of the famous Mrs. Candle’s Curtain 
Lectures, by Douglas. Jerrold, is jast published by John B. Alden, 
New York, in a neat cloth binding, with well printed text, for 25 
cents; in paper for 10 cents. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers will soon place upon 
the market another attractive book, entitled Monarchs I Have Met. 
It was written by W. Beatly Kingston, a well-known English news- 
paper map, and its character is indicated by its name. 


Tue Wells Publishing Company, New York, will offer 
as ‘‘ the Elite Library,’’ a set of tastily bound paper volumes at 
50 cents each. Minon (now ready) is the title of the first volume 
of this series, which will be devoted to prose fiction, historical 
romance, and historic and dramatic verse. 


Tne new volume of the Irving Shakespeare, recently 
issued by Messrs. Scribner & Welford, among other interesting 
features contains Charles Kemble’s condensation of the Three Parts 
of Henry VI. into one play, printed from the MSS. in Mr. Henry 
Irving’s possession. This has never before been published, and 
will prove extremely interesting to all students of dramatic litera- 
ture. 


Messrs. D. C. Heatu & Co. will issue soon Schiller’s 
Ballads, with an introduction and notes, by Henry Johnson, 
Longfellow Professor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin College. 
The text is based on that of Goedeke’s critical (historischkritische) 
edition of Schiller’s poems, Cotta, Stuttgart, 1871. 


‘Tne second volume of Lea’s “ History of The Inquisi- 
tion’’ is now ready. In this the author relates the history of the 
Inquisition in the several lands of Christendom where it flourished 
in the days preceding the Reformation. Mr. Lea’s strong desire 
to present and discuss his collection of facts in an impartial manner 
is manifest in the second volume as in the first. 


Lee & SneparpD have issued a newly revised and 
enlarged edition of Dr. A. E. Dolbeare’s Art of Projecting, a Man- 
ual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History, 
with the Porte Lumiere and Magic Lantern, This is the most 
authentic, most available, most scientific, and at the same time pop- 
ular presentation of the whole subject that is to be found in inex- 
pensive form. 


GrorGE SHERWOOD and Company, New York, an- 
nounce the following among their late publications: ‘* Lessons in 
Botany and Analysis of Plants,’’ by Abbie G. Hall, for use in 
Grammar and High schools; ‘‘ A Model History,’? by Edward 
Taylor, A. M.; *‘Hall’s Farm and Work Shop,’’ a book that has 
been prepared from information gathered from association and con- 
versation with men engaged in practical pursuits, and ‘‘ Lessons in 
ag Comper, Grammar and Rhetoric Combined,’’ by W. 

’. Gist, A. M, 


G P. Purnam’s Sons announce as among their earlier 
publications for the new year: ‘‘ The Story of Media, Babylonia, 
and Persia;’’ ‘‘ The Story of the Goths;”» ‘The Story of Tur- 
key,’’ and ‘‘The Story of Mexico,”’ all of which are in the “‘Story of 
the Nation’s Series ;’’ ‘‘Property in Land,”’ by Henry Winn; ‘‘ The 
Life of Lincoln,’ by Noah Brooks ;’’ ** The Constitutional History 
and Political Development of the United States,’ by Simon 
Sterne ;’’ ‘‘ Fall of New France,” by Gerald E. Hart; ‘‘Proverbs 
and Phrases of all ages,’’ compiled by Robert Christy; ‘* Taxa- 
tion; Its Principals and Methods,’”’ by Prof. Lugi Cossa’s. 


_o— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Planetary and Stellar Worlds; by Gen. O. M. Mitchel. — The 
Story of the Earth and Man; by Sir. J. W, Dawson. New York: John 
ish Grammar 


B. A den. 
Buckbee & Co. 


Lessons in En 
Citas : —_ C, 
le Original Mr. Jacobs. New York: The Minerva Publishing Co. 
Wenckebach Lesebuch ; by Carla Wenckebach and Helene Wencke- 
—_ B anny th yay —- 10f. "1 
,Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Jol D.3- ch 
f 5 prce, 2 — New York, Cae BG. Se drens Soy 
Sto or Little Readers; b ; . 
and Boston; Interstate Publishing ae a ae ee 
° $ yy A Rh we Bi Library and Books of Reference in rey 
0 . nt of Pu : * 
wdetpnta Blrke & ry Ry ¢ Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. Phil 
Spanish Simplified, No. 6. ew York: A. Knoflack. 
an pe cettysburg Speech and Other Papers by Abraham Lincoln, and 
tom Houghton, Mie games Russell Lowell; price,15 cents. Bos- 
€ Story of Ireland; by The Hon. Fmil ; “shat 
ee Book of British Ballads; edited by 3 é ane wide eit The 
sife of George Washington Studied Anew : by Edward Everett Hale, 
s; by John Murray : 


price, $1.75. —— Elocution for Advanced Pupil 
rice, $1,00.——-The Holy Child; or, The Flight into Egypt; by Thomas 
_ = ibber; price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For 
= e in Boston Willard Small. The Adventures of Baron Mun- 
. paneen +, price, $1 25, Letters. Sentences. and Maxims ; by Lord 
hesterfield ; price, $1.00; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale 
lark & Carruth. 
price, $1.50. 


in Boston b 
Looking Backward,—2000—1887 ; by Edward Bellamy ; 
or the Southern -_ ; by Marturin M. Ballou ; price, $1.50. 


—— Under the Southern Cros: 
Rosten 

, “lementary Classics: Caesar's Helvetian War ; by W. Welch and C. 
G. Duffield ; price, 40 cents. — A History of Elizabethan Literature ; 





by George Saintsbury; price, $1.75. New York: & Co. 
First Steps in Eleciricit + by ¢ - Bar. nard i aan 
New York: Charles K. Merrill Sooners uP Ag Fnac 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 





PROFESSOR PATTON’S ELECTION TO THE PRESIDENCY OF 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY.—SUPERINTENDENT HAR- 
RISON ADDRESSED Ciry TEACHERS ON 
MANUAL TRAINING.—THE NEW 
Course STARTED.—THE 
HARPERS’ GIFT 
TO VASSAR. 





{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New York, Fes. 9, 1888. 
The last meeting of the Board of Trustees of Princeton Univer- 
sity, or, to keep to the letter of the name, the College of New 
Jersey, was one of the most important that the Board ever held, 
and resulted in the election of Prof. Francis L. Patton to the presi- 
dency. There has been much excitement over the selection of Dr. 
McCosh’s successor, and the alumni have been greatly agitated 


upon the subject. They have regarded it a critical time in Prince- 
ton’s history. Dr. McCosh has prepared the way for a university. 
He has given it, by his energy, some of the handsomest buildings 
in the world, and filled its treasury with magnificent donations. 
Many of the alumni sought to have as his successor a man of equal 
energy and equal liberality of views and purposes, who would not 
block the way or prevent the plans which Dr. McCosh had inaugur- 
ated. The conservative party have from the first rallied around 
Professor Patton, one of the seminary faculty, laying great stress 
upon having a Presbyterian clergyman. The opposition has scat- 
tered their fire, as the liberal party usually does. Prof. William 
Sloane, professor of history in the college and editor of the Prince- 
ton Review, was their natural rallying point; but many of them 
were attracted by the suggestion of the name of Professor Drum- 
mond of Edinburgh University, Scotland, who would have given 
the university more prestige than any other whose name has been 
suggested. Others urged the election of the brilliant, witty scholar, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York and president of the Princeton Club of New 
York, while the Rev. Dr. Samuel J. McPherson, recently called 
from Chicago to Dr. Robinson’s Memorial Presbyterian Church 
of New York, at a salary of $10,000, had ardent friends in the 
canvasé. 

Dr. Patton was born in Warwick, Bermuda, Jan. 22,1848. He 
was educated classically at University College, Toronto, Ontario, 
theologically at Knox College, Toronto, and Princeton Theological 
Seminary, graduating from the latter institution at the age of 22. 
He has been the pastor of three leading churches, in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Chicago; edited The Interior for three years; and 
was for ten years professor of didactic and polemic theology in the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. While in Chicago he 
came into special prominence by his prosecution of Prof. David 
Swing, who was the most popular of the Chicago preachers, in 
which case Dr. Patton’s eloquent and logical argument failed to 
secure a favorable verdict from the Chicago presbytery, but suc- 
ceeded before the synod of Lllinois. He is one of the ablest lectur- 
ers in the university ; a model book man,—an introspective scholar. 
He has scoured the whole range of literature of ancient, medizval, 
and modern times. The impression is that he was President 
McCosh’s choice, he having recently said: ‘* I consider Dr. Patton 
the ablest defender of the faith in this country. He is fully master 
of every department of philosophy. He is an excellent teacher, 
unfolding his views with great point and precision.’’ 


* * * 

Thomas F. Harrison, first assistant superintendent of the city 
schools, yesterday afternoon spoke to our teachers in the Normal 
College lectare room, on ‘* Manual Training.’’ Hesaid: ‘‘ Manual 
training is, I think, a misnomer. The work means more than that. 
It educates the brain through the eye and hand, and while it does 
not turn out mechanics and artisans, it trains the faculties for such 


work and makes the outcome from it of value to the whole commnu- 
nity.’? He explained the manner in which the study is to be intro- 
duced into the New York schools, slowly at first but surely, if suc- 
cessful. 

‘* Arrangements are nearly completed,’’ he continued, “‘ to intro- 
duce manual training into the Normal College. At the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876, there was a curious collection 
in the educational department. Chairs, hand-made screws, and 
things innumerable made of wood, were there exhibited. In the 
schools of Russia, whence these things came, the manufacturing of 
such articles is a part of the curriculum. To American teachers 
this was a new element in education. It was soon adopted by Ger- 
many, France, and Sweden. The apparent reason was that it 
made skillful mechanics, protected the manufactures of those coun- 
tries, and lifted the character of workmanship. In reality it 
changed for the better all systems of education. Boston soon took 
it up, and other cities followed. 

** Heretofore it has been almost entirely limited to the higher de- 
partments of instruction. The experiment with the lower grades 
is yet to be tried. The great question is whether it is applicable to 
our primary departments. If the principles are correct, they ought 
to apply ‘o all grades. The philosophical principle of the kin- 
dergarden is identical with that of manualtraining. Thus to reach 
all grades we must carry the kindergarten up and the manual 
training down until they meet. Mechanical and free-hand drawing 
is at the foundation of both. The much-sneered at plain sewing and 
cooking must be included in the courses. Well-cooked food will 
strengthen the constitutions of our people and improve us mentally 
and morally as a nation.’’ 

Mr. Harrison explained the new course of study in detail, and 
spoke strongly of his opinion of its merits. He urged the teachers 
to become acquainted with its purposes and to inform themselves as 
thoroughly as possible on the subject, and in closing paid a hearty 
tribute to Superintendent Jasper, who has directed the engrafting 
of the new studies into our school system. 


* * * 

This is probably the last time Mr. Harrison will deliver a super- 
intendent’s lecture before the teachers; he is about to retire from 
his position, and sever his connection of half a century’s standing 
with our public schools. 

* * * 

This week will see classes in the new branches of study pretty 
well started in Grammar School No 1, in Vandewater street, and its 
adjunct primary classes in primary schools 12, 14, and 34, in Cherry, 
Oliver, and Pearl streets ; and in Grammar School 43, at 10th avenue 
and 129th street. The boys will be taught the use of jackplanes and 
other carpenter tools, and the methods of iron working, while the girls 


SOURNATI 


terials. The sewing classes will have all the calico and muslin 


and thread for all the pupils. Each subject has two hours per 
week, and the board has $40,000 to work with. 


. * « 


The three children of the late James Harper, the publisher, —Mr. 


all the publications on American History issued from Harper Broth- 
ers’ publishing house. It is hoped that this gift will prove the nu- 
cleus of a valuable library of American history for Vassar. It will 


be called the “‘ Harper Alcove.’’ The father of the ladies and 
gentleman named was a trustee of Vassar at its founding in 1865, 


years. The gift is all the more acceptable as Vassar has just es- 
tablished a professorship of history. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 





PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. 





THe BLAIR EpvucatTion BILL. —SumMMER ScHOOoL OF 
METHODS. — ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS. — NORMAL 
ScnooL EXAMINATIONS. —Dr. BALLIET’s SUCCESSOR. 

Pennsylvanians have evinced little interest in the Blair Education 
Bill until quite lately. The ladies connected with the churches in 
many of our larger towns are circulating petitions, and many of the 
leading teachers have written the members of congress from their re- 
spective districts, asking them to support the bill. Should the 
measure pass, Pennsylvania will get $2,825,324 of the proposed 
amount. 
Pennsylvania is at last to have a summer school for teachers, 
established on a broad basis, and designed to meet the wants of the 
various grades of teachers in our state. Miss Lelia E. Patridge, 
well known as an institute lecturer and writer on educational sub- 
jects, and a lady of large experience and liberal culture, will have 
charge of the school, and she will be assisted by a faculty of skill- 
ful teachers who are specialists in the departments over which they 
are to preside. Pedagogy, psychology, physical training, illustra- 
tive drawing, and school supervision will receive especial consider- 
ation. The school will open at Scranton, at the close of the State 
Teachers’ Association and remain in session for three weeks. 
Tho law relating to schoolbooks in Pennsylvania requires that 
adoptions be made between the time of the election of teachers and 
the opening of the annual school term; also that the adoption of a 
series of textbooks be determined by an affirmative vote of a ma- 
jority of the directors or controllers, and that the presence of the 
teachers for consultation always be requested when adoptions are 
made. When a series of books has been legally adopted they can- 
not be changed or superseded for a period of three years, and no 
superintendent, director, or controller can act as agent for text- 
books, maps, or school apparatus. Several failures to notify the 
teachers to be present at the meeting of school directors and con- 
trollers, when adoptions and changes in textbooks were made, re- 
cently resulted in some interesting suits in the lower courts, and in 
every instance the adoptions were declared illegal, the judicial au- 
thority maintaining that teachers are better judges of the merits of 
textbooks than directors and controllers. 
There can be no doubt but that the late change in the method of 
examining normal school graduates will be productive of great 
good. Admission to the senior classes will hereafter be determined 
by the State Board of Examiners, instead of the normal school fac- 
ulty; and candidates will be examined in orthography, reading, 
grammar, Latin to Cxsar, arithmetic, elementary algebra, physi- 
ology and hygiene, geography, civil government, United States his- 
tory, and the elements of penmanship, drawing, bookkeeping, and 
vocal music. In order to take the examination, students must have 
been in attendance at some normal school for at least one third of 
the year, but the examination in these studies is final. The im- 
provement over the old method is, that the students are not required 
to be examined in these studies at the end of the senior year. At 
graduation the students will be examined only in elementary psy- 
chology, pedagogy, rhetoric, plane geometry, natural philosophy, 
botany, literature, and Cesar through the Helvetian war. 

Prof. Z. X. Snyder, of Greensburg, one of the promising educa- 

tors of the state, has been chosen Dr. ‘Thomas M. Balliet’s success- 

sor as city superintendent of the schools at Reading. Dr. Balliet 

has been intimately associated with common school education for a 

considerable number of years. He was born in Carbon County, 

this state, and received the elements of his education in the public 
schools of his native village. After several terms of teaching he 
entered Franklin and Marshall College, where he graduated with 
the highest honors of his class, and with the one of the highest 
grades ever made in the college. The year succeeding his gradua- 
tion he was elected principal of the schools at Bellefonte, and after 

a successful term there he went to Yale Divinity School, where he con- 

tinued his studies for two years, making a special study of the Hebrew, 

Arabic, and Syriac languages. He next took charge of the de- 

partment of Latin and Greek at the Kutztown State Normal 

School, from which professorship he was elected superintendent of 

the schools of Carbon County. Three years in this position devel- 

oped further the ‘keen faculties of this remarkable educator, and 
when his term of office expired he declined a reélection and con- 
nected himself with Colonel Parker at the Cook County Normal 

School, where he continued his psychological studies and devoted a 

large part of his time to lecturing before teachers’ institutes in this 

and other states. Three years ago he was elected city superintend- 
ent of the schools of Reading, and in this position he has labored 
with the zeal and intelligence for which he is characterized. Dr. 

Balliet will enter upon his new duties at Springfield the latter part 

of March, and he will carry with him the good wishes of twenty 

thousand admiring teachers in his native state. 

WILL S. Monroe. 








— That is the best governed school which is governed through 
its activities. The problem in school government is, how to keep 
the children busy. A busy school governs itself, and an idle school 


nobody can govern. A frequent use of ‘thou shalt not’’ is an un- 
failing sign of weakness on the part of the teacher. Remember 





will begin to learn the mysteries of sewing, cutting, and fitting, 
and of the first principles of cooking. Each cooking classroom will 


be furnished with a range and complete cooking utensils, at a cost 
of $350 each, will be 


of $300 a room, and the workshops, at a cost 





that ‘‘ substitution ’’ is the only proper method of ‘‘ elimination ’’ 
in the problem of school government. Give the better method, the 
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provided with benches and complete sets of tools and sufficient ma- 


they reed patterns, as they are required, and scissors, needles, 


James Thorner Harper, Mrs. Henry B. Millard, and Miss Lizzie 
Harper, — have presented to the Library of History of Vassar College 


and both his daughters were students of Vassar for two or three 
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CALIFORNIA.—At a meeting of the local Executive Committee 
of the National Educational Association held on the 2ist of Janu- 
ary, letters were read from a number of prominent educators, 
promising their presence ard codperation. At the same meeting a 
special sub-committee recommended a plan of excursions for the 
benefit of the national delegates as follows: To Fresno and return ; 
Monterey and return by the broad guage road ; Santa Cruz and re- 
turn, by the narrow guage road; North Pacific Coast road to In- 
grams and return; Cloverdale, Geysers, ete , Clear Lake, and 
other points if desired ; Calistoga and return ; Red Bluff and return, 
and Shasta, if desired; Yosemite and Big Trees, Lake Tahoe. 
Donner Lake, Virginia City, and other points on the Central 
Pacific ; steamer trip around the bay; trip to Farallones; Hum- 
boldt and northern coast counties; Alaska; Sandwich Islands. 
Placed on file. 

A circular is to be addressed to the County Boards of Education 
throughout the state, asking them to allow teachers’ salaries to con- 
tinue during attendance upon the National Convention. 





State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 


MINNESOTA.—The committee of the Normal School Board 
found the three normal schools in excellent condition. 

The Goodhue County Teacher, conducted by Supt. A. E. Eng- 
strom and Principal Frank A. Weld of Zumbrota, comprises many 
good things in its last issue. 

Several pupils of the country graded schools recently passed a 
very satisfactory examination for graduation. 

The Marshall schools have this year added to their library $65 
worth of books without expense to the district. ‘They were obtained 
by proceeds from two enfertainments. 

Litchfield recently held a school entertainment which netted $22, 
to be used in starting a school library. 

iyo? Benson School Board has purchased physical apparatus cost- 
ing $100. 

The demand on the normal schools for teachers is very great. 
The paper on ‘‘ Parochial Schools,’’ read at the State Teachers’ 
Association, was by Prof. W. K. Frick, and not Trick, as we 
printed it. It would be according to custom, but this time untrue, 
to say a trick of the types caused the error. 

St. Mary’s Hall for ladies, and the Shattock Military School, at 
Faribault, are enjoying great prosperity. Professor Graham, a re- 
cent graduate of the State University, has been added to the corps 
of teachers in the Jatter, as the Professor of Chemistry. Over two 
hundred pupils in attendance. 

In the Mankato schools Superintendent Bechdolt is doing special 
work in natural science. 

Since the removal of A, Russell Taylor’s English-Classical School 
to the centre of Duluth, the attendance has been doubled, 





State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 


WISCONSIN.—The trustees of Lawrence University, Appleton, 
have decided to begin the construction of a ladies’ hall next spring, 
which will accommodate sixty students, 

The eighth grade teachers of Milwaukee are indignant over the 
proposed increase in the salaries of teachers of German to $1,200. 
The eighth grade teachers assert that their services are of at least 
equal value to those of the teachers of German, and insist that they 
have as large salaries. 

The Milwaukee School Board recently voted to increase the sal- 
aries of principals of the ward schools, the increase to take effect 
next September. 

Dr. J. M. Babcock, of the New York Experimental Station, was 
recently elected professor of’ agricultural chemistry in the State 
University, vice Prof. H. B. Armsby, resigned. 

Prof. H. N. Egbert, of Dudley Observatory, Rochester, N. Y., 
is to be assistant observer at Washburn Observatory. 

The regents of the State University have petitioned the War De- 
partment to assign Lieut. J. A. Cole to duty at the university as 
instructor in military tactics. Lieutenant Cole was with the class 
of ’82 for about two years, leaving the university to enter West 
Point. 





VIRGINIA.—Dr. James L. Cabell, professor of physiology and 
surgery in the University of Virginia, recently celebrated the close 
of his fiftieth year of service in that institution. As a memorial of 
the day and a tribute to his distinguished services in the university 
and in the cause of sound, medical education everywhere, his old 
students, representing thirty states and countries, united with his 
colleagues in the university in presenting him with a magnificent 
golden goblet, appropriately inscribed, accompanied by a congratu- 
latory address, while his students of the present session presented 
him with a handsome cylindrical scrutoire as a token of their high 
esteem. ‘The Medical Society of Virginia sent him congratulatory 
resolutions in honor of the occasion. Dr, Cabell is 74 years old, 
having been elected to a professorship in the university at the age 
of 24. He was gradaated from the University of Virginia in 1832, 
with the degree of Master of Arts, having been the second person 
to carry off that honor. He completed his education in Paris. Be- 
sides his work in the university, Dr. Cabell has filled other positions 
of great respensibility. From 1861 to 1865, as surgeon of the Con- 
federate army, he organized hospitals at the university and in the 
neighboring town of Charlottesville, in which both Confederate 
and Federal soldiers were cared for.’ He was also president of the 
National Board of Health for a number of years. 

Hon, John L. Buchanan, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, has submitted his annual report to the General Assembly, 
from which it appears that there are 7,140 public schools in the 
state, showing an increase of 377 over last year. Number of pupils 
enrolled, 325,184, as against 308,296 in 1886, Of the present num- 
ber, 209,638 are white; 115,546 colored. Inthe publie schools of 
the state are employed 7,161 teachers, of whom 5,305 are white 
and 1,858 colored. The total number of white pupils for the pres- 
ent session is 209,638; colored, 115,546. The cost of the public 
schools of the state for the year ending July 31, 1887, was $1,535,- 
289. These figures show that the system has been making steady 
advancement, and that the present year shows the highest develop- 
ment and widest expansion yet obtained. 

An unfortunate state of affairs prevails at the Normal Collegiate 
Institute for colored students near Petersburg. The trouble began 
with dissensions in the faculty, which led to the removal of ex-Min- 
ister Langston from the presidency of the institute. Charges were 
subsequently preferred against the moral character of Professor 
Smith, who occupies the chair of mathematics, but the Board of 
Visitors, after investigating the charges, decided that they did not 
rest on testimony that would justify the dismissal of Professor 
Smith. This action on the part of the visitors produced much dis- 
satisfaction among many of the students and led to the withdrawal 
from the institute of the entire senior class. Prof. J. H. Johnson, 
the newly elected president, is one of the most accomplished and 
skillful colored teachers in the country, and he is doing everything 
in his power to restore order. Professor Langston announces that 
he will be a candidate for congress next fall in the Petersburg dis- 





better thought, the better ideal, and the bad must give place.— 
Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 





trict, where the colored people have an overwhelming majority. 
It is probable that ex-Senator Mahone will be his most formidable 
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under the leadership of Mr. Place. ——The 











competitor. Should Langston be elected, he would be the first 


negro sent to congress from Virginia. 





ILLINOIS.—Owing to the prevalence of scarlet fever at Pana the 
public schools of that place have been closed. 


An institute of more than usual interest will be held at Freeport, | 


by Supt. P. O. Stiver. He will be assisted by State Supt. Richard 
Edwards, Jonathan Piper of Chicago, and Supt. C. C, Snyder of 
Freeport. The institute will continue two days,—Feb. 17 and 18. 
The program for the Central Illinois Teachers’ Association is not 
uite complete. Look for it next week. There will be five hun- 
dred teachers at Galesburg, March 16 and 17. 





State Editor, W. EpGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

NEBRASKA.—The annual meeting of the Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Fremont on March 27 to 29 inclusive. 
The executive committee makes the following announcement con- 
cerning the program: President’s address, ‘‘ Are Our Schools in 
Harmony with Present Social Conditions?’’ by Pres. George L. 
Farnham, State Normal. Address, Hon. M. L. Hayward, ‘‘ An 
Outsider’s View of the Schools.’’ Address, Dr. Geo. F. Magoun, 
‘« Additions to and Subtractions from the School Work.’’ Papers 
on “ Simplifying the Work of the Country Schools "’ ; ‘* The Work 
of the Grammar School’; ‘‘ Plagues in the Schools”; ‘ Qualifi- 
cations of County Superintendents and Institute Instructors ”’; 
‘* Existing Textbook Systems”; ‘‘ Correctives of Bad Habits in 
Pupils” ; ‘‘ Incentives to Good Habits.”” Discussions upon a 
pers. Section Meetings: County Superintendents —** Should 
There be a Uniform System of Textbooks in the State ?”’ College 
—What Should the College Section Include ?”’ ; ‘* The Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin”’ ; l 
Public School—‘‘ Two Needed Reforms’’, ‘‘ How to Keep Little 
Hands Busy’’; ‘‘ Causes of Failure in Teaching.” _A full an- 
nouncement will follow later, Dr. C. E. Bessey is chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and L. A. Griffith, chairman of the Local 
Committee at Fremont. For rooms or accommodations address 
Supt. J. Alva Hornberger, secretary of the local committee, 405 
East Fourth street, Fremont. The school exhibit is in charge of 
State Supt. George B. Lane, Lincoln, and Prof. J. A. Smith, 
Wahoo. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
— The Clarke prizes of $60 were contested for recently at Man- 
chester by the scholars of the six highest grades in the city schools. 
Herbert J. Hall received first prize. 


— W. W. Allen, of the Rochester high school, is unable to be in presented the diplomas. Prin. T. J. 


school on account of sickness. 


— It is believed at Dover that by adopting the free textbook law | 


the attendance will be increased ten per cent. The measure is be- 


ing strongly urged. 

— The trustees of Phillips Exeter Academy will erect in the early | 
spring a physical laboratory, 42x 52 feet, to cost, when equipped, 

000. 
— Three New Hampshire young ladies recently graduated with 
honor from the Salem normal school. 
of Barrington, Emma A. Reynolds of Milton, and Evelyn Home of 
Great Falls. 

— State Superintendent Patterson reports the Teachers’ Institute, 
recently held at Littleton, as the most successful of the season, 97 
teachers and nearly 1,000 others being present. 

— The Teachers’ Institute at Gorham was attended by 43 
teachers. 

— Mr. Dana S. Marshall, principal of the high school, Hillsboro 
Bridge, died recently of heart disease. He was a graduate of Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, and of Dartmouth, class ’86. 

— Mrs. Florence Knight, of Keene, has been elected teacher of 
the Brooks Grammar School, at West Medford, Mass. 

— Sub-master G. I, Hopkins, of the Manchester high school, 
has entered upon the study of Volapiik. 

VERMONT. 


— A vacation of two weeks at the West Randolph graded school 
has been made necessary by the prevalence of the measles. Twenty- 
nine cases are reported, the disease being quite thoroughly scattered 
by the scholars going to their various homes. 

— Miss Aristine 1. Camp, second assistant in the St. Albans 
high school, has resigned, and is succeeded by Miss Luella Smith, 
a teacher in Miss Clarke’s school for young ladies, at Rutland. 
Miss Camp has entered the office of the New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. 

— Governor Ormsbee has appointed Messrs. Jonathan Ross of 
St. Johnsbury, Henry O. Wheeler of Burlington, Albert N. Swain 
of Rockingham, and Edward H. Dutcher of Brandon, together 
with State Superintendent Dartt of Springfield as the Commission 
authorized by the last legislature for the purpose of inquiring into 
the system of Normal School Instruction under patronage of the 
state. The commission is to report to the Governor, before the 
meeting of the legislature of ’88, concerning its views as to the 
advisability of discontinuing the present system after August, 1800, 
and establishing one state normal school, also as to the practica- 


‘‘ How to Keep Pupils to a Course of Study.” | 


They were Bessie C, Berry | 


bility of having a normal chest | ee course in one oe 
ls in each county of the state. ¥ ‘ ’ 
"The Stat Normal School at Castleton had 125 pupils at the 
fall term in 1887 and 130 at the succeeding winter term. ? There 
| are bright prospects for the coming spring term. Principal 
Leavenworth is doing a good work here in the interest of educa- 
tion as he did for his country, when, as captain, he led his com- 
| pany into Richmond with the advance regiment. — We are glad to 
hear, also, of the prosperity of Principal Campbell’s normal school, 
yes a M. Willard, principal of the Vermont Academy, at 
Saxton’s River, has returned from his trip to Europe much im- 


in health, 
ints fe oat pane Gray Seminary, at Townshend, under H. B. Law- 


| rence is enjoying increasing prosperity. : : 

— Educational matters in Vermont are constantly improving. 
The district system still prevails, and it is doubted by many whether 
any benefit would be derived by a change to the town system, ex- 
| eepting in those towns having a large center. So many V ermont 
| towns are broken by hills, that, were the district system abolished, 
| some children would have no school opportunities at all. It would 
| be well if some plan could be devised whereby the present system 
\eould be made more effective, and that events are tending in that 
| direction is a fact conceded by all. The normal schools are doing 
‘a grand work in raising the standard of scholarship required in 
' teachers. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Sub-master Albert L. Bartlett, of the Haverhill high school, 
| has been elected superintendent of schools of that place, vice W. E. 
| Hatch, who was elected at New Bedford some time ago. Mr. Ira 





| A. Abbott has been elected to fill a vacancy in the school board in 
| Ward 2, Haverhill. 

— Vice-Principal Danton, of the Leominster High School, has 
| been elected principal of the Belfast High School, and is succeeded 
‘in his present position by Mr. Carl A. Scott, principal of the Nor- 
'mal Academy, Lincoln, Me. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


— The Barnard Club, formerly composed of the Providence 
grammar school masters, has been enlarged so as to take in teachers 
and school officers of the city and state. Superintendent Tarbell is 
president, and Mr. Joseph E. Mowry, secretary. The new depart- 
ure of the club meets with a hearty response from those connected 
| with the schools of the city, and there is good reason for believing 
| that it will be a success. 

— The thirty-second class from the State Normal School was 





| graduated Friday, Jan. 20. His Excellency, Gov. John W. Davis, 


Morgan, D.D., addressed 
the class, and made his report to the trustees showing the school to 
be in excellent condition. It is well patronized, and there is a con- 
stautly growing demand for graduates as teachers in various parts of 
the state. The names of the graduates are as follows: Helen M. 
Austen, Eva E. Battye, Williamina Birse, Nellie A. Cobb, Matilda 
Crumley, Bertha A. Hamlet, Elizabeth T. Harrington, Mary S. 
Robertson, Mary E. Sullivan, Belle J. Tifft, Ellen M. Whipple. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— There are 113 pupils in the entering class of the State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain. 

— At the meeting of the Hartford County Educational Associa- 
tiou, held in the Brown School, Hartford, Jan. 28, Hon. C. D. 
| Hine made an interesting address on the subject of English schools. 
| The address embodied observations made during the secretary’s 
tour of England in 1886. Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, of Boston, 
read a thoughtful paper on Language vs. Grammar. The follow- 
ing are the newly appointed officers of the organization; President 
—J. A. Graves of Hartford. Vice-Presidents—Miss A. E. Henry 
of Hartford, H. E. Sawyer of Windsor, Miss S. D. Smith of Bris- 
tol. Prof. A. B. Morrill of New Britain. Secretary and Treasurer 
—W. F. Gordy of Hartford. Directors—C. F. Carroll of New Brit- 
ain, J. O. Hurlburt, of Wethersfield, Mrs. C. A. Reynolds of Vor- 
estville, Miss Eva K. Woodward of Hartford, and Miss L. A. Ches- 
borough of Parkville. 

— The report of the first year of instruction in the manual arts 


ceived two hours instruction weekly in carpentry and wood-carving, 
at @ total expense of only $1639.07. In the same schools 2,500 


in the public schools of New Haven shows that 240 boys have re-. 


term, with great success, e management of Principal Williams, has 


i hool, under th y 
ee ie success, Nearly one hundred pupils have been 
registered, and much practical work has been accomplished. —— 


: on is being given in some of the schools as to what the 
votes poomypone oy A effort is being made, not only to teach 
hom how to read, but what to read. To thisend the public library 
is soon to be used by the teachers to better advantage than ever 
before. — The enumeration this year shows a gain of nearly three 


hundred pupils over last year. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 


What Shall the Public Schools Teach? Rev. M. J. Savage. 


The Forum for January. 

Schools of Commerce; Sir Philip Magnus; The Helectic, for 
February. (Copied from the Contemporary Review.) 

Origin of the Ohio School System ; The Story of a Great Work 
‘Fold by One of the Workers. Gen. M. D. Leggett. Magazine of 


Western History, for January. 
Some Distant Prospects of Eton College. 


zine, for January. 


What Shall the Public Schools Teach ? 


The Forum, for February. 

First, Second, and Third Reports of the Royal Commission 
Appointed to Inquire into the Working of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts in England and Wales. Quarterly Review, for October. 

The First Teacher of Minnesota; James A. Briggs. Magazine 
of Western History, for January. : = 5g 

The Education in the United States of Natives from Mission 
Fields. The Missionary Herald, for February. ; 

The Architectural History of the University of Cambrid » and 
of the Colleges of Cambridge and Eton; by the late Robert Willis, 
M. A., F. R.S., Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and sometime Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Ed- 
ited with large additions and brought up to the present time; by 
John Willis Clark, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Quar- 
terly Review, for October. : Bont 

Virgil in English Verse; J. W. Mackail. Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, for February. > 

University of the South. Church Review, for December. 

The Beginnings of Georgetown College; J. Fairfax McLough- 
lin. Catholic World, for February. 

Our Catholic Schools; Rev. P. A. Baart. Catholic World, for 


February. 


Macmillan’s Maga- 


Prof. W. T. Harris. 








DIVERS POINTS. 

— The election of Dr. McCosh’s successor at Princeton is re- 
ported in the New York Letter of this week. 

— The state news of Pennsylvania has been summarized in a 
letter from that state, which appears on another page. 

— Our state news is not alphabetically arranged this week, ow- 
ing to some little delay in the letters of our correspondents. 

— The Metropolitan Temple at San Francisco, which contains a 
magnificent organ, has been set apart for the meeting of the Music 
Edueation Department of the National Educational Association, 
{next July. *resident N. Coe Stewart, of this department, is 
| very busy with plans and arrangements that give promise of mak- 
‘ing the Music Department a grand success. Mr. Stewart would be 
|glad to receive suggestions concerning the program or any of 
‘the arrarpgements from music teachers who are interested in the 
welfare of this ‘department. He can be addressed at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

— The American Institute of Instruction has just published its 
volume of lectures, discussions, and proceedings of the fifty-eighth 
annual meeting held at Burlington, Vt., last July. The volume 
has been mailed to all who have subscribed for it, to the address 
given at Burlington. Any person who has not paid the annual 








} 


' 











girls received weekly lessons, completing 3,660 garments, at a cost membership fee will receive the volume and a certificate of member- 
of $1705.06. | ship by sending one dollar to the treasurer, J. W. Webster, Malden, 
— Supt. J. S. Cooley, of Windsor Locks, is giving instruction in | Mass., and ten cents for postage; or, if a member for 1887, send 


penmanship to a large class in Bozrah, while continuing his Satur- | te cents for postage. All volumes published by the American 
day morning lessons to the teachers of Windsor. A recent test of , Institute are for sale by Willard Small, Franklin street, Boston. 


Superintendent Cooley’s regular pupils in rapid writing gave as re- | 


— Cireular letter No. 7, issued by the officers of the National 


sults an average of eighty words per minute; and this in penman- 
ship of characteristic elegance and beauty of form. Mr. Cooley is 
listed as teacher of penmanship and the Holt method of singing at 
the State Institute, Texas, in July next. 

— The Mystic Valley Institute, Prof. J. K. Bueklyn, president, 
commenced the new term Jan. 24, with a class of 66. The results 
of the recently finished semester give evidence of much thorough 
and practical work. 

Stamford, —Singiog is being taught in all the public schools this 





Educational Association, contains much that will intercst those of 
our readers who are so fortunate as to have in anticipation the trip 
tothe Pacifie Coast next summer. Excursion rates for single pas- 

| Sengers to San Francisco and return, with choice of return route 
made at the time tickets are purchased, from points named, will 
be one fare for the round trip, as follows: FromBoston, $97.15; 
from New York, $95.75; from Philadelphia, $96.50; from Wash- 

‘ington, $93.50; from New Orleans, $67.50; from Cincinnati, $77.- 
30; from St. Louis, $67.50; from Buffalo, $86.50; from Chicago, 








TEACHERS OF ENGLISE 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, His-, pyerisH 1 C 
» His-) ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOL. 


tory, and Literature. By Prof. J. M. D. uI- 
KLEJOHN, University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Introduction price, $1.30. Price by mail, $1.40. 
Also bound in two parts, 80 cts. each. Readable 
in style. Treats clearly all salient features and 
with a master’s skill. 


hea" The four books will be sent ponents for $2.00. And if the who 
introduced for class use, the amount paid for it will be credit 


WARD, Profess« 
tanburg, 8. C. 
teaching in the 


from primary school to high collegiate work. 


Grammar, Composition, Rh 


B 


wr of English, Wofford College, Spar-| in the Cornell University, 


Price 25 cents. Discusses English | 
entire range of its disciplinary uses 


schools. 


le or one of the parts of the Meiklejohn is 
ed on bill sent with introduction order. | 


D. C. HEATH 


: i etoric, and Literature, in both CoLLEGES AND 
will find the following new aids worth many times their cost. 


By F. C. Woop-| ENGLISH IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. |THE STUDY OF RH ) JOLLEG 

y ERNEST W. Hurrcvrt, Instructor in Rhetoric Seotee taka 
Price, 25 cents. Pre- 
sents as simply and practically as possible some of 
the advanced methods of teaching English Gram. | 
mar and English Composition in the secondary | 


Hieu ScHoo.s, 
They are strongly recommended by eminent teachers. 


COURSE. By J. F. GENUNG, Professor of Rheto- 

ric in Amherst College. Price,25cents. Discusses 

what should be done, as the most practical disci- 

pline of students, toward the making of literature, 

pag ee es a Ssystematized and progressive course 
1etoric. 


& CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 








uk S.R. WINCHELL & Co., 185 Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, publish the Handbook of Volapiik, 

vv Spengss, 01.08, and an Abridged Grammar 

of Volapiik, by Prof. Kerckhoffs, adapted to the use 


cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 





Apply early. Registration fee $2.00. Address 
AMER. BUKEAY oF EDUCATION, Nashville, Tenn. | $1000. 





and Physics, Co 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 
ho doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 


lish Com 
rincipal, N. Y. 


gestions on teaching, management, and discipline, | What we are doing to help teachers? 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASS 
’ OO. ASSOCI 
170 STATE STREET, Guaee on 


drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher, 





[Note additions from week to week.) 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies on 

of English-speaking people by Karl Dornbusch. 20| Fall. These are vaeancle by the teachers 
now holding the positions, 

boards (not authoritatively), by subordinate teach.) Wanted to begin. 

ers, and by superintendents. 


— AND <- 
Teachers, Professors, Tutors Wanted, been asked to recommend teachers for these places, 


For ools, Colleges, and li | but can refer teachers to thei. 7 
Seb . Families in the South. | “Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathematies, | Natural History, College, $1800 ( fee, eae 92206 THE INTERSTATE 
. , 4] 


High School P 
$1600, Ancthersi0on whcipalship, $1900. Same, | (Fall); German, Greek, and Latin 


other, $1500. Lady High 


School Keeping : How to Do It |sisists8tteusses, pr 1 cote: Cnemity|, Cimmerelal Department. College Cape or Fall); HERS FOR 


we. ee A German, High Schoo 
dent (Minister preferred), (Fall 
sition, sate, $1000 ( 


he A ligh School, Indiana. Lad 
M 


Ladies’ Seminary, West, 
Wiil it not pay you to write for circulars and learn | 10M!¢-Sol-fa, teacher 


8S reported by the teachers 


We have not as yet | is requested by the authorities : 


(Fall’88) ; Mathematics in Col 


rintendency, $2200 An 
bool Principalship, $800. | termediate Grade, $650 (Fall) 


llege, Fall ; Greek, $2000 ; College, 


es, High School. $850; College Presi.| 0"°€ Or Fall); Three Primary, 


State, 
$1200; ete., ete. 


$1000 (Fall). 
Address 





[Note additions from week to week. } i 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our lis 
y members of schoo] The date after each indicates when the teacher is discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD ot 


In each case our recommendation teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
Superintendency and Frincipalahip in West, $1600 | which sells at the old price of 
e 


, Colle G 
lady preferred); in West, Grammar Grade, $700 ~~ CHI 


College (soon); Professor o 
:| Science and Mathematics, Norn } i 
i Pt Vocal and Instrumental Music. Colene oath oe | 
Interme 

$1 500-$2000 ; En. Grammar teachers for Colorado, (Fall) roy gine. 
a batty : High School rah , ~' ae repem College, Lady, (now 
all,) about $1400; Principal Shorthand, Telegraphy, Typewriting, roma Fan: | 
all); Latin and pt 


ORVILLE BREWER, Circulars 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, oe 8 att 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


ont oan beck, ennent ay! pte or the Deetien: 
A ntly seen on the primary teacher’ 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s consine yet t h 


edition of this popular work has = been published, 
cts. Address 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, ~ 
CAGO. BOSTON. 


TEACHERS. | srexcits 


Portraits, life size—Washington. his hplace 
Hay hags bake Le Beut Hotne, comb. 
tier, Bryant, ete. ip on. toe er 
Address G. B. BUFFINGTON, 

8 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


T 








ege, South (at} 





all) 
. Col- 


lege. M. E. (Fall); Principal Primary School, West,| UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING co. 
{9 Murray St., New York, : 
H oe, 


Price-lists M 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s 
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$72.50; from Missouri River points, $60.00. Simi- 
lar one-way rates will be given from all points west 
of Chicago. The programs for the main and de- 
partment meetings, as well as that of the council,are 
well under way. Further particulars may be had 
by correspondence with your state director. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


{From Feb. 9 to Feb. 15.] 

— Opening of Parliament. 

— Gladstone at home again. 

— The Reading strike still continues, 

— Petroleum V. Nasby (D. R. Locke) dying. 

— Temporary settlement of Cincinnati lockout. 

_ ae resignation of the Italian Ministry. 

— Italy making extensive naval preparatiens. 

— Reopening of the University of St. Peters- 
burg. 
— Tracheotomy performed on the Crown 
Prince, 

— bucket shop raid in New York City; 38 men 
captured. 

— Resignation of the Italian Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

— The House passed a bill abolishing three- 
cent pieces. 

— Armenian bishops directed to preach loyalty 
to the Porte. 

— Standard Oil Company said to have another 
formidable rivai. 

— Arrest of the president of the Metropolitan 
Bank of Cincinnati. 

— Russia trying to force Turkey to infringe 
the treaty of Berlin. 

— Rev. F. L. Patton, D.D., elected president 
of Princeton College. 


— 
| presented to the coming Republican National 


Convention. 

— The Moscow Gazette recently said that an 
alliance between Russia, England, and France 
must be effected to counterbalance the peace 
league. 

— All Europe discussing Prince Bismarck’s 
speech. It is believed that Germany has treaties 
similar to those with Austria and Italy, with 
Sweden, Spain, and Roumania. 


COMBINED SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





The Saratoga and Round Lake summer schools 
have been united for educational work, under the 
direction and management of Charles F. King of 
Boston Highlands, and Walter S. Parker of Read- 
ing. We congratulate the past and future pa- 
trons of these schools upon this happy union of 
interests, securing by the well planned combination 
a higher quality of teaching-force as well as greatly 
enlarged corps of instructors. We have visited both 
schools, and know that the work done in each here- 
tofore bespeaks the high character of what may beg 
expected in the future. 
he enlarged National School will be held next 
season both at Round Lake and Saratega, the 
School of Methods being two weeks in each place 
without any repetition of work. During the first 
two weeks more attention will be paid to the needs 











We will print yourname and ad- 
dress in American Agents’ Direc- 
® tory, for only 1% cents in post- 


age stamps; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
wey general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 

eld of the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $20 or $30 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of 





— Italian Government purchasing plans of 
British war balloons, 
— The present U.S. Militia force includes 100,- 
837 officers and men, 
— Meeting in Indianapolis of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
— A fast mail between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs, to be instituted the first of March. 
_— The Marquis of Lansdowne transferred to In- 
dia. Lord Stanley of Preston goes to Ottawa. 
— Eight hundred marble workers in Boston 
locked out because of a demand for nine hours. 


dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Diree- 
tory is sought and used by the leading pu —, booksellers, 


novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It isregarded as the standard Agents Directory of the 
world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear 


in it. sted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to 
them in a steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable 


Those whose names are in it will keep 


firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 


FREE and complete. This Directory is used by all first-class firme, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firms use it. 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value ; thousands will Gueees it be led to profitable work, 
and FORTUNE. Keader, the very best small investment you can 





— Blaine announces that his name will not be 





Supplementary Reading 


Children’s Stories in American History. 


make, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, Maine, 


schools; during the last two weeks at Saratoga 
more especial care will be given to grammar and 
the advanced grades, but through the four weeks 
primary, grammar, and general courses of instruc- 
tion will be going on side by side every day. 
This will enable every teacher who attends to find 
some lines of work suitable to her most pressing 
needs. 

Four other important schools have been incor- 

rated with the School of Methods, viz.: the 

school of Languages, School of Arts, School of 
Music, and School of Oratory. Each of these is 
under the charge of able and expert professors. 

The old adage, ‘‘As is the teacher so is the 
school,’’ is evidently thoroughly believed by the 
managers, for they have gone the country over to 
find the expert instructors in each particular de- 
partment. 

The circular just received from Mr. King gives 
a grand array of talent already secured for next 
summer. 

The low price of board, and the many natural 
and sanitary advantages, together with such a bill 
of educational fare as is laid out for next July and 
August, will doubtless bring together a large band 
of teachers from the different parts of the country. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE 

is simply the natural result of wise action in the 
present. Money being necessary, in the regular 
order of things, the chances for making it are ob- 
served by the wise. Reader, you can make $1 and 
upwards per hour in a new line of pleasant busi- 
ness. Capital not needed; you are started free. 
All ages. Both sexes. Any one can easily do the 
work and live at home. Write at once and learn 
all; no harm done, if after knowing all you con- 
clude not to engage. Allis free. Address Stin- 
son & Co., Portland, Maine. 


| 
and help of the primary, intermediate, and country 


—s 


SOME HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS 
FILLED THIS YEAR BY THE TEACHERS’ Co- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ARE AS FOLLOWS : 

In Michigan: Muskegon, $1100; Eaton Rapids, 
$800; Albion, $1000; Reading, $800; Charlotte, 
$850. In Illinois, Highland Park, $1000; Tuscola, 
$1200; Watseka, $1100; Hinsdale, $600; Lena, 
$1000; Gilman, $900; Metropolis, $1000; Illiop- 
olis, $800; Mattoon, $800; Soume: $850 ; Dela- 
van, $1300 ; Lynden, $600 ; Griggsville, $500. 
In Ohio: Barnesville, $1100; Troy, $900; Har- 
bor, $600; Chagrin Falls, $900, In Kentucky : 
Paris, $1300 ; Paducah, $1000 ; Corydon, $900; 
In Nebraska, Fremont, $1300; Minden, $900; 
Neligh, $720; Genoa, $675; Wisner, $750. 

In Iowa: Iowa Falls, $1100; Waterloo, 
$750 ; Marengo, $630 ; Bentonsporte, $600; Gil- 
man, $600 ; Monona, $600 ; Manchester, $600. 
In other states: Marinette, Wis., $1000; 
Lewiston, Idaho, $1300; Breckenridge, Miun., 
$700 ; Darlington, Wis., 1000; Fisher, Minn, 
$800; Kasson, Minn., $800 ; Elk River, Minn., 
$720; Hays City, Kas., $800; Lola, Kas., $1000; 
Elk Point, Dak, $700 ; Scotland, Dak., $675; 
Prairie du Lac, Wis., $650; So. New Berlin, N. 
Y. $700; Olympia, Washington Ter., $720; 
Gainesvilleville, Tex., $600. 

No teacher should fail to send to this Agency for 
a book of testimonials from every part of the 
United States, not from teachers who have heard of 
them, but from teachers who have, every one, secured 
places through them. Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association gave us 
in this column a few weeks ago a sample of the 
positions for specialists they had been fortunate 
enough to fill during the past year. They promise 
us in two or three weeks a list of some of the Pri- 
mary and Grammar grade positions they have 





filled during the past few months, 




















Saratoga and Round Lake | 


———=| NATIONAL = - 


Summer Schools Combined. 
At ROUND LAKE, July 10.———- 1888 —— At SARATOGA, July 24, 





5 Departments (or Schools). 


School of Methods, 
School of Languages. 
School of Art. 
School of Oratory. 


25 Expert Professors in the Faculty! 
350 Lectures! 
30 Different Branches! 
4 or 5 Weeks of Study and Rest! 


Primary Courses, Grammar Courses, and Gen: 


Children’s Stories of American: Progress. 
By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


Two Volumes each, with twelve full-page Ullustrations from Drawings by J. Steeple Davis. 
i2mo. Each, $1.50. 


The former of these volumes deals with the remote and partially legendary episodes of our ear- 
lier history, while the latter contains pictures of events of the first half of the present century, and 
comprehends all the prominent steps by which we have reached our present position, both as regards 
extent of country and industrial prosperity. Miss Wright displays a remarkable talent for vivid and 
picturesque narration, and a child fond of story - telling will gain from these two books an amount of 
information which may far exceed that which is usually acquired from the rigid instruction of the 
schoolroom. 


“To the teacher or parent endeavoring to convey to her pupil’s understanding the fact that there is 
something worth remembering about America before the battle of Bunker Hill, the Children’s Stories will 
prove a boon. Sketches so clearly and yo nny! told as these, will surely rivet the attention of a little 
reader even when there is a book of fairy tales to follow.’’—Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


Important to School Superintendents,.—These books have been selected by some of 
the most prominent educators of this country for their course of supplementary reading. Attention is 
called to them, as giving the most gratifying results for this purpose. 


*,* These books will be supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Correspondence concern- 
ing Examination copies and Introduction rates is earnestly solicited from all Teachers desiring tnter- 
esting and profitable Supplementary Readers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


743 & 745 Broadway; 


The National Music Course, 


NEW SERIES. 


SONS, PuBLIsHERs, 


New York. 





The following are a few of the 
RECENT ADOPTIONS. 





PHILADELPHIA, COLUMBUS, DETROIT, MILWAUKEE, LA CROSSE, CHAT- 
TANOOGA; Lewiston, Auburn, Dexter, and Bangor, Me.; Concord, N. H.; 
Rutland, Bennington, and St. Albans, Vt. ; Taunton, Weymouth, Framingham, 
Winchester, and Danvers, Mass. ; Westerly and Warren, R. |. ; Torrington, 
Conn.; Ithaca, Jamestown, Canandaigua, Geneva, and Seneca Falls, N. Y.; 
York, Bradford, and Norristown, Pa.; Cincinnati (charts), Lancaster, Dela- 
ware, Urbana, Alliance, Warren, Calliopolis, Bellefontaine, and Oberlin, O.; 
Bowling Green and Hopkinsville, Ky. ; Vincennes, Shelbyville, and Winchester, 
Ind.; Galena, Ill. ; Sheboygan and Tomah, Wis. ; Saginaw, Kalamazoo, Mar- 
quette, and St. Clair, Mich. ; Oskaloosa, Sioux City, and Toledo, ta.; Pueblo, 
Col. ; St. Charlies, Mo. ; Pasadena, Cal. 

THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, and THE RELICIOUS ORDERS of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of Char- 
ity, Sisters of the Presentation, Sisters of Providence, throughout New Eng- 


land, and elsewhere. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


School of Music. 
EVERY 


er" “Board as lew as at any Summer School. 
8-page circular—giving FAcULTy—now ready. Send postal card and see what attractions are offered, 
CHARLES F. KING, DirxEcTor, 


Or, WALTER 8. PARKER, Secretary, READING, Mass, BosToN HIGHLANDS, MAss. 


POSSIBLE 


Address 


eral Courses, going on at once. 
SELECTION. 
400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR, 





One Hundred Volumes in One! 


PROTECTION avo FREE TRADE, 





Senator FRYE says :— 
“Every student should 
have access to this book.” 


Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR 
says :—“ It is time that 
the great and irresistible 
ower of the brain of New 
En land and of New York 
and the great industries 
of the orth, aroused 
themselves to the neces- 
sity of instructing the 
American people upon 
this question.”’ 


BENSON J. LOSSING 
LL.D.. says: —“ Well 
would it be for our coun- 
try if every intelligent vot- 
er could read this book 
and ponder it well. 


Senator HAWLEY says: 
“This is a handy volume 
of essays on all sides of 
the tarlff question, the is- 
sue of the day, and the 
subject which people are 
talking of and thinking of 
more than of qnything 
else. It is a timely publi- 
eation, and is full of in- 
formation and cos 
for the battle that is now 
being waged among our 
60,000,000 people.” 


Mr. A. PARISH, ex-Supt. 
NewHaven( Conn.) Public 
Schools, says : — *‘ No vol- 
ume has ever been publish- 
ed containing so fully just 
what the business man 
needs to know.” 


The Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle 
says:—‘ This is a collec- 
tion of the best articles on 
both sides of this great 
question. It is compiled 
without prejudice to any 





BOTH SIDES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY is here represented by 
both Prof. Bowen, a Protectidnist, and Prof. Taussig, 
a Free Trader. Both articles are complete, and 
make a text-book in themselves. The article by 
Dr. Chapin, of Beloit College, is used as a text-book 
in the high schools throughout this country. Prof. 
Thompson’s is used in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof. Wilson’s in Cornell University; Prof. 
Perry’s in Williams College; Prof. Fawcett’s inCam- 
bridge University, England. 

We not only have here the theories of college pro- 
fessors, but also the practical views of statesmen 
and business men. This subject is discussed by both 
parties in its relation to our various manufacturing 
interests,—woolen, cotton, iron, leather, etc,; in re- 
lation to the farmer,— the price of his products and 
the cost of all he consumes; in relation to the me- 
chanic and all other laboring men. It grapples with 
the question of wages in all of its various phases, 
No intelligent man can afford to do without it. 


How These Articles Were Collected. 


The leading Protectionists of this country se- 
lected the articles on Protection, and on that com- 
mittee were such men as Professor Bowen, of Har- 
vard; Professor Wilson, of Cornell; Senator Frye, of 
Maine; McKinley, of Ohio; and Henry Carey Baird, 
of Philadelphia. 

The articles on Free Trade were selected by the 
leading Free Traders. Among that committee were 
Hon. D. A. Wells, Professor Perry, Senator Beck, 
Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, Hon. 8. 8. Cox, and T. G. 
Shearman, Esq., of New York. 

This work is printed on clear, white paper, from 
new electrotype plates, making one large volume of 
nearly six hundred pages. Price, $2.50. 

56 members of the posses Congress ordered it 
by mail during the past four weeks, and 20 members 
have already bought a second copy. 


Some Contributors 


TO 


THIS VOLUME. 


Aaron L. Chapin, D.D. 
Adam Smith, LL.D. 

Jean Baptiste Say. 
Henry Clay. 

John Stuart Mill. 
Horace Greeley. 

Francis Wayland, LL.D. 
Henry C. Carey. 

Hon. Amasa Walker, LL.D, 
Prof. Francis Bowen, 
Richard Cobden, M.P. 
Daniel Webster. 

Thomas G, Shearman. 
Henry Carey Baird. 
Rt.Hon.HenryFaucet,M.P. 
Prof. W. D. Wilson, 

Hon George McDuffie, 
Hon. Justin 8. Morrill, 
Prof. W. G@. Sumner, 
Hon, Samuel J. Randall. 
Hon. Frank M. Hurd, 
Hon. Wm. P. Frye. 

Hon. D. A. Wells. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Hon, J, R. Tucker. 

Hon. J, G. Carlisle. 
Hon. James G, Blaine. 
M. Frederick Bastiat. 
Prof. Emile De Laveleye, 
F. W. Taussig. 

James A. Garfield. 


Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt. 
John L. Hayes, LL.D. 
Prof. John Bascom. 
Horace White. 

Hon, Wm. M. Springer. 
Prof. BR. E. Thompson. 
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ire the opinion of all Teachers concerning this book, expressed in two or more 
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but 30 days from date of this paper, as we want the opinions col 240. lected 


BOSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 1 Columbia Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Some Recent 


On the Banks of the Ouse. 
Face to Face With the Mexicans 

A Study of Religion 

Art of Questioning. 

Object Teaching 

Stimulus in School. 

The Physiology of War 

Miss Conn; or, All Those Giris 

California of the South 

The Nun's Curse 

The Deemster . 

Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. 

Be Strong to Hope _: 

Quiz Book on Theory and Practice of Teaching 
University Degrees 

Physical Science 

A Phyllis of the Sierras 

A Masque. - ; 

The Second Son. 

Little Poems . 3 

Indian Side of Indian Question. 

A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls 
Captain of the Janizaries. . 
The Christian Year. 

The Girl Whe Wouldn't Mind 
Mr. Absalom Billingslea. 


Getting Married, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


On the last page of this issue of Tuk Jour- 
NAL will be found an announcement of the Bos- 
ton Publishing Company, 1 Columbia St., Boston, 
Mass., of special interest to teachers. The book 
presents both sides of the great question now agi- 
tating the country, Protection and Free Trade. 
This important national book has tag adapta- 
tion as a textbook for use in the higher grades of 
schools, colleges, and universities of the United 
States. The Boston Publishing Company desires 
agents for its introduction, and has adopted a 
system of profit-sharing with their canvassers 
which will make the remuneration to teachers who 
may engage, during their vacations and at other 
times in the work of selling this book, very large. 
It is a timely work and its price places it within 
the reach of all. Every intelligent American 
citizen needs such a handbook. Address at once 
the Boston Pablishing Company, 1 Columbia St., 
Boston, Mass., for terms to agents, etc. 





Our readers will be glad to learn that B. A. 
Hinsdale, Ph. D., of Cleveland, Ohio, who is widely 


known to educators and scholars throughout the 
country, has in the press of Townsend Mac Conn, 
150 Nassau St., New York, a new work, entitled 
The Old Northwest; with a view of the Thirteen 
Colonies as constituted by ‘‘ The Royal Charters.’’ 
Mr. Hinsdale is authority on departments of 
American history and his book will be gladly 
welcomed. 

IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 





at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 oy a Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse ears, | 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon} 


can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou |} 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 








We take pleasure in calling attention to the new 
portrait of John G, Whittier, just issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, This, which| 
was finished just as he completed his eightieth 
year, represents him in his beautiful old age, yet 
seems the portrait of a man much younger. — It is 
cause for congratulation that so good a portrait 
has been secured of a man so distinguished as poet 
and philanthropist, and embodying so many of the 
highest qualities of American manhood, and one 
held in so affectionate reverence and respect by 
the American people. 

The portrait is life-size, and to secure its widest 
distribution is sold for $1.00. 


ANOTHER evidence of the disposition of the 
government of Japan to adopt American educa- 


tional methods in their schools is contained in the| « 


following letter, which is an exact copy of one 


just received by the publishers of the Spencerian | 


Copy Books: ; 
ToOKI0, January 17, 1888, 
Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, & Co., New York. 
Dear Sirs : — We are happy to inform you that 
it is proclaimed in Official Paper of to-day that 
your Spencerian Penmanships shall be class book 
for publie schools of our country. 
(signed) Z. P. Maruya & Co., Ld. 
Many of the leading text-books published by the 
same house have been ingeniously imitated and re- 
issued in Japan for the use of the schools, <A 
Japanese publishing house has also undertaken to 
republish in that country the great Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary. 











A COMPLETE 


BOTANY 


For TEN Cents. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS ON PLANTS. By W. 8S. 
JACKMAN, A. B., of Central High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Reprint from the Journal 
of Education.) 


These lessons are designed to aid beginners in 
making a systematic study of plants. Every stu- 
dent of Botany should have a copy. 

SPECIAL RATES ON LARGE ORDERS. 


eS Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 








Publications. 


Author. Publisher. _ Price 


Marshall EP Dutton & Co, N Y =) 25 
Gooch Fords, Howard;& Hulbert, NY 4 25 
Martmean Macmillan & Co, N Y 6 00 
Fitch E L Kellogg & Co, N ¥ 15 
Gladstone “ eo ee 6 15 
Sedgwick “ “ os ae 15 
Smith T ¥ Crowell & Co, NY . 1 00 
Giberne Robert Carter & Bros, N Y 1 ov 
Lindley & Widney D Appleton & Co, N ¥Y 2 0 
Riddell “ e “ +4 
Coine “ + 
Ruete oe 7” a F 7 
Child The Baker & Taylor Co, NY 765 
Southwick C W, Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 1 00 
Thomas od o “ , 3 
Gage Ginn & Co, Boston 

Harte Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 100 
Mitchell “6 “ pa ’ 1 +4 
Oliphant & Aldrich “ ie, ae 1 50 
Campbell Interstate Pub. Co, Chicago 75 
Barrows D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Dodge Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 50 
Ludlow se as ae 1 50 
Kehle AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Parker F Wame & Co, N ¥ 50 
Johnson Harper & Bros, N ¥ 1 26 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— In an advertisement by a railway company 
of some uncalled-for goods, the letter ‘‘1’’ had 
dropped from the word ‘‘lawfal’’ and it read : 
‘‘ People to whom these packages are directed 
are requested to come forward and py the awful 
charges on the same.’’—DBaptist Weekly. 





— I was troubled with catarrh for seven years 
»revious to commencing the use of Ely’s Cream 
Jalm, some five months ago. It has done for me 
what other so-called cures failed to do—cured me. 
The effect of the Balm seemed magical.—Clarence 
L. Huff, Biddeford, Me. 





— Now comes the time when the man who 
turned over a new leaf, turns it back again to look 
for something that he forgot.—Burlington Free 
Press. 

— The English language sounds fanny to a 
foreigner, as when one says, ‘‘ | will come by and 
by and buy a bicycle. —Exchange. 

Apvicr To MoTtHERs.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
eutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 





— A young lady, visiting for the first time in 
the country, was alarmed at the approach of a 
cow. She was too frightened to run, and, shak- 
ing her parasol at the animal, she said iu a ver 
stern tone: ‘‘ Lie down, sir; lie down!” — Cal. 
cutta Times, 





— 1 have been troubled with catarrh for the 
past ten years and have tried a number of reme- 
dies but found no relief untill 1 purchased a bottle 
of Ely’s Cream Balm. I consider it the most re- 
liable preparation for catarrh and cold in the head 
—Geo, KE. Crandall, P. M., Quonochawntaug, R. I. 





— ‘*Ma,”’ said a little Scranton student of nat- 
ural history yesterday, ‘‘ do frags go to Ireland in 
the* winter time, when everything is froze up ?” 
‘**No, my dear; why do you ask such a question?” 
‘** Because teacher says they always hibernate in 
winter,”’ was the reply of the observing young 
hopeful. —Scranton Truth. 





— Physician (to patient): ‘‘ Your case is a 
serious one, sir, and I think a consultation had 
better be held.’’ Patient (too sick to care for any- 
thing): ‘* Very well, doctor, have as many ac- 
complices'as you like.’’—The Epoch. 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily,doing business at 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Room 5. . 


It pledges promptness and fidelity to all its patrons 


both school officers and teachers. Now 1s 
THE TIME TO REGISTER. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, $ H : MANAGER. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“I desire a better position, and being informed by 
friends who have been benefitted by the N. E. Bureau 
of Education, of your efficiency, I ask for a form for 
registration.” E. 8. C. 

Chatham, Maas. 


“I renew my registration because I feel assured 
that you are honest in your work, and that I have a 
friend in you.” H. A. 8. 

Central City, Neb. 


“I am a senior in Princeton College, and desire to 
procure a position. I learn that your Burean is one 
of the bestin the country. Hencé I make application 
for membership.” G. Ww. H. 

Princeton College. 


* Prof. Andrews whom you introduced to me, and 
for whom I thank you, is winning golden opinions 
from students here.” Sirs. GROVES. 

Atlanta Baptist Seminary. 


“T am not forgetful of my obligations to 
Bureau. To it 1 owe the best of a success oe 
se her, and I shall not fail to make full povures to 
0 . L. 8s. 


Orange, Maas. 


READINGS 
RECITATIONS 


{ 
ANO | 





PLAYS 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK, 


tion, Church 











240 Pages, only 30 Cts. 


No. 2/ 


Temperance Reapines, Drarce 
ing for to make up 9 Gres ciate | 
Bookseller foe NPT RCO, 8 Ch 

Cub Rete ber diferent “Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 


of Garrett’s “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
(including two capital new Farces), embracing 
SENTIMBNT, PATHOS, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
Dramatic SKETCHES, Diarect, ReiiGious AND 
;uRs,—in fact just what you are look- 
wceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 
ice to 

“hestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
of all the Numbers sent Frees, 





SEND IN YOUR ORDERS FOR THE SPRING TERM, 





Now in Use in Hundreds of Schools. 


By 


Price, with Perforated Maps, 
without Perforated Maps, 


ee 


G. C. 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Maps. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


For School Year 1887--388. 


WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR SLATE - DRAWING. 


FISHER, 


6O cents, 
50 


6s 


This deservedly popular book should be in the hands 
of every teacher of Geography. 
as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise 
text-book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. 

For Introduction rates address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


It is designed not only 





Of Knowledge and Lan 


now ready. 


$8.15 


in full for 30 vols. in cloth binding 
above. 


very neat, of a form convenient 


compact. 


sent for examination before payments, 


Alden’s Manifold 
yclopedia 


guage is publishing in 80 or more volumes, with 
thousands of Mlustrations, Ideal Kditiou, 640 pages each, Brevier type. Price per volume, colth, 
&0c.; hall Moroceo, marbled edges, G5c.; postage 10, 
Vol. IV., ready Feb. 15; subsequent volumes at intervals of about one month. 


“In all respects more than answers my expectations. 


Specimen pages free. Tiree volumes 


Presents a survey of the entire circle of knowledge, whether 
of “Words” or “Things,” thus combining the characteristics of 
a Cyclopedia and a Dictionary, including in its vocabular 
word which has claim to place in the language. 
specimen volume, which may be returned if not wanted. 


y every 


Send for a 


Received before March 1, 1888, from any subscriber to Lrrerature, (a weekly maga- 
zine, $1.00 a year, specimen free), whose time is paid to Dec. 31, 1888, will be accepted 
g. For half Morocco binding, add 15 cents per vol. Postage as 
I-xtra copy free to anyone raising aclub of five. 


It is 
for use, firmly bound, of large, 


clear type, with contents of just that, general character which 
the popular reader requires—comprehensive, accurate, and 
Its marvelously low cost makes it a prize eagerly to 
be sought in every intelligence-loving household.”— Pror, 
Henry N. Day, p.v. u.p., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
“We can hardly say too much for the Manifold. 
blessing to the man who feels unable to invest in the larger 
encyclopedias. We deem ourselves personally unfortunate in 
having invested in the higher priced works, We have to-day 
twenty-five volumes of the Britannica, at a cost in cash of $150, 
and our set is incomplete by at least six to eight volumes. 
Alden’s Manifold actually covers every practical want in this 
line. ‘The bulky encyclopedia is a piece of show 
that a man will sadly mourn before he gets it paid for. If you 
wish an encyclopedia, take Alden’s before any other.” —Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, Ohio. 
The Literary Revolution Catalogue 


ALpEn’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
satisfactory reference being given. 


It is a rich 


y extravagance 


(84 pages) sent free on application. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: 


Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 





Methods in Common Fractions, 


_ , By CHAS. W. DEANE, 
Superintendent of Schools, McKeesport, Pa, 
Me yon patton FEATURES. 
. A new and m 
2. A complete cnalysie of ct et 


3. Forms of solution, contai 
grades ln Asiteeeie . taining suggestions for all 
and Cancellation. 


4. Treatment of —aoening 
Fractions and Inverted 


5. Analyses of, Compoun 
PAPER COVERS. PRICE, POSTPAID, 30 CTs. 





Divisor. 
Address CHAS. W. DEANE, McKeesport, Pa. 





UIZZISM, 


Anp Its Key. 


By A. P. SOUTHWICK. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index,Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
50 cts. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPAN 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The February number of the Woman's World 
the new magazine edited by Oscar Wiide will be 
found very entertaining. The frontispiece, in which 
is porayed the Princess of Wales in her ac- 
ademic robes as a Doctor of Music, cannot fail of 
admiration. Thisis followed by a poem from Lady 
Wilde, entitled ** Historie Women.” Kirby Hall, 
the seat of Sir Christopher Hatton, the chancellor 
and great favorite of Queen Elizabeth, is described 
by Constance Howard, it being accompanied by a 
ee: of Sir Hatton and various views of the Hall. 

n an extended paper. Mary A. Marshall, M.D.. 
describes ** Medicine as a Profession for Women.” 
A notable article is devoted to the late Mrs. Craik, 
giving the finest description we have yet seen of 
1er home life, personal appearance, mode of writing, 
etc. Illustrating this is a fine portrait of Mrs. 
Craik and a view of her charming study. Of much 
interest is an account of the Greek Plays at the 
Universities, told by a graduate of Girton, which is 
also elaborately illustrated, and a paper on Alexan- 
dra College, Dublin, by M. C. Ferguson. The 
notes of the editor are of a high order, while the 
department of * Latest Fashions” is a model of its 
kind. All in all it would be hard to find a more en- 
tertaining magazine than the February issue of the 
Woman's World. 


— The February issue of Woman has a very inter- 
esting and varied table of contents. Its leading 
article is a detailed account of the Young Women’s 


Christian Association of New York City, which is 
written in eae ay | style by Beatrice Presswood 
King. Among other illustrated features are Julian 
Hawthorne’s spirited detective story; an interesting 
polar sketch by Lieut. Schwatka, entitled ‘“‘ Fun in 
the Frigid Zones:” and “Jacinth,” a touching 
story of sisterly love. In proof of the varied char- 
acter of the contents of this useful family ma- 
gazine, it is sufficient to quote the titles of the other 
ppeeee in the number: “School Mothers and 
lome Helpers,” by Caroline B. LeRow; “* The Care 
of Children,” by Anna Longshore Potts, M.D.; 
“Open Doors,” by Emily F. Wheeler; ‘ Home 
Decoration,” by George Egbert Symonds; ‘ The 
Table,’ by Sarah Belton; * Helps and Hints for 
Mothers,” by Harriett Coolidge; ‘Our Society,’’ by 
Tillie May Forney; “ Societies for Christian Work,” 
by Sarah Truslow; in addition to valuable papers 
on “Our Daughters,” “‘ What to Wear,” * Tem 
perance,” ‘Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘ About Women,” 
and * Events of the Month.’”” Woman is published 
in New York City by the Woman Publishing Com- 
pany. Price $2.75 a year. 


—The February number of the Andover Review 
contains its usual quota of able articles. ‘The Real 
Questions—Why Have We a Church ?” Rev. W. F. 


Faber ; “ The Vertical Line in the Labor Problem, 
Dr. W. C. Langdon; “ The Christian Character of 
Goethe’s ‘Iphigenie Auf Tauns,’” Mr. L. F. Huff; 
* The Lost Sheep, a Bible Study,” Rev. J.W, Ballan 
tine; *“* Tholuck In Holle,” Dr. F. H. W. Stucken- 
berg. The Editorials: Our Religious Inheritance 
from Israel I. The Need of good Taste in Public 
Worship. Comment on Current Discussion. The 
Salvation of the Heathen. A New Phase of the Dis- 
cussion — Theological Aqzocmont and Theological 
Sympathy. “The New Phase” alluded to, is the 
adoption of Robert Barclay, the Quaker’s theory of 
the “inner light,” by a_ distinguished English 
churchman and a venerable Congregational an 
man of this country. The usual Criticisms, Intelli- 
ence, and Reviews. Houghton, Mifflin&Co. Price, 
4.00 a year. 


—From month to month The Pulpit Treasury 
keeps it great aim steadily in view, viz.: helpfulness 
to the ministry in every phase of their work, and 
sapeevenee to all Christian workers in whatever 
sphere they may labor. Precedence in the February 
number is given to Dr. Joseph Cummings, president 
of Northwestern University, whose portrait forms the 
frontispiece,followed by one of his excellent sermons, 
views of the University bnildings and a sketch of 
the president’s life. There are sermons in full by 
Rev. H. C. Highbee, and Dr. McLean, with an ex- 
a comment by Dr. 8. H. Kellogg. Leading 

honghts of Sermons are by Drs. Lawson, Cole, 
Hnghes, Broadus, and Spurgeon; while the miscella- 
neous articles, which are in great variety, deserve 
a careful reading. Subscription price $2.50. Clergy- 
men $2.00. New York: E. B. Treat. 


— Babyhood for February, in a comprensive medi- 
eal article, tells what to do in the sudden emer- 
gencies of childhood. An equally important article 
is that on “Contagion and Disinfection,” by Dr. 
Chapin, which clearly describes the source and 
character of the poison of scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria, measles, etc., and gives most valuable direc- 
tions concerning the disinfection of the sick room, 
of the person, and of food and drink. These, with 
other valuable papers, suggestions, ete., justify 
Babyhood’s claim; of being an indispensable com- 
panion of mothers. 15 cents a@ number; $1.50 a 
_ Babyhood Publishing Company. New York 

sity. 

— The New England Magazine, the pioneer and 
only popular monthly devoted exclusively to the 
New England States and its people, in its February 
issue devotes its opening space to Block Islandina 
most entertaining and ivstrnetive article by Arthur 
W. Brown. There is an extended sketch of Dean 
Academy, of Franklin, Mass., by Rev. Henry Quincy 
Mushman, D.D.; ‘A Curious Chapter in Vermont 
History,’’ by James M. French, M.D.; besides other 
icteles of interest and value. Boston: 36 Bromfield 
street. Price $3.00. 


— The distribution of underground waters through 
the rock-strata of the earth is disewssed in The 


Popular Science Monthly for March, in an article of 
great interest and ability, by M. Daubrée, the dis- 
tinguished French geologist. Thearticle takes into 
account the agencies by which the distribution is 
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ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 


and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 





Senses of Taste |” 





iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is pafticularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E,. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 


biliousneass, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 
a en em eee ms 














accomplished, the influence by which itis directed, 
and its results upon the life and welfare of the 
inhabitants of different regions and in the grouping 
of populations. 

— ‘Education in Public Spirit,” “ A New Cooper- 
ative Device in England,” by George Jacob Holy- 
oke, “The Union for Home Work in Pittsfield,” 
Mass., by Anna Laurens Dawes, “Charity Organiza- 
tions,”’ by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, * Public 
Education in Germany,” are a few of the many 
topics, interesting to public-spirited people, that are 
discussed in Lend a Hand for February. Subscrip- 
tion $2.00. Boston. 


— Peterson's Magazine for February is as varied 
and interesting as ever. Its serials and short 


stories are of the first order of merit, its fashion 
department always presen'!s the prettiest and fresh- 
est Parisian novelties, and its numerous steel and 
wood engravings are invariably artistic in design 
and finish. Terms: Two dollars a year, with great 
reductions to clubs. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— The February issue of The English Illustrated 
Magazine contains a most entertaining descriptive 
article on ‘‘ The Portsmouth Road,’ sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Royal Road,” by W. Outram Tristram, 
In this, beside the descriptions of scenery are given 
many incidents of famous people and numerous 
illustrations by well-known artists, which add much 
to the general attractiveness of the paper. 

— Franklin Leonard Pope, an authority on electrical 
affairs, will contribute to the March number of 
Scribner's Magazine a paper on the * Electric Motor 
and its Applications,” which is a complete account 
in brief compass of the origin and development of 
the use of electricity as a motor power. It will be 
fully illustrated. 

— To The Swiss Cross, just entering upon its third 
volume,.we extend our cordial wishes. Besides 
containing matter of great interest and value to the 
general reader, it is well adapted to the instruction 
of children, and we wish it might find favor with 
children’s magazines among younger readers. New 
York: N. D. C. Hodges; $1.50 @ year. 

—Amopvg the notable articles in The Catholic 
World for February are “The Negroes in Missis- 
ey yo “A Demurrer to Henry George’s Complaint,” 
‘Letters of Thackeray,’’ ‘ The University of 
Strasbourg,” “Ireland in Parliament: A Retro- 
spect.” 

— The Springfield, Mass. Good Housekeeping is so 
full of that which goes to make people healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, that one must read it from the 
first word to the last to appreciate it fully. 

— Science, a magazine which is constantly at 
work on live issues, will soon establish an electrical 
department. N. D. C, Hodges, New York City. 
$3.50 a year. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Woman for February ; terms, $2.75 a year. 
York: The Woman’s Publishing Co. 
The Swiss Cross for February; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Lend a Hand for February ; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: Lend a Hand Company. 
The Fountain for February; terms, $1.00 a year. 
York. Pa,: W. H. Shelley. 

The American Antiquarian for January ; terms, 
$4.00 a year, Mendon, Sil: 8. D. Peet. 
The Unitarian Review for February ; terins, $3.00 a 
ear. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 
Babyhood for February; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Let ag | " 
The English Illustrated Magazine for February; 
terms, $1.75 a year. New York; Macmillan & Co. 


New 


ari terms, $5.00 a year. 
he Academy for February ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Syracuse, N. Y. George A. Bacon. 





A particle is ) into each nostril and is 
oo ts. rige ca Drees, by mall raga red 


Shakespeariana for February; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Philadelphia: Leonard Seott Publication Co. 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Febru-| Principal 


_ Qeachers’ Agencies. 


READ What Principal Cole of Amsterdam Academy, N 
Y. writes Feb. 8. 1888 
“WhenI took charge of this school I engaged al! but 
one of my teachers through your Agency; the next year 
lengaged them al! through your Agency Hereafter I 
shall use your Agency as confidently as I should use the 
postofiice to send a letter to New York You have given 
me not only superior teachers, but teachers adapted to 
our special work and to each other. I should think it 
folly to select teachers without the advantage of your 
remarkable system of collecting and arranging informa 
tion as to candidates, and your rare discrimination as to 
character and individual ability” Fr uno disce ome 
sapientes,” SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y 


ue 


‘The Boston Teachers’ Agency | 
Agency @Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Trement Piace (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


‘Geachers Maencies. | 


Unton Treacuers’ AGENcy. 


SEN to us for a new 16-page circular, telling something 
of the work the Union Teachers’ Agency is doing, 
and giving opinions of school menal! over the country 
We have grown ing the last year, and can offer 
a good deal dur FOR facilities that we believe unrivaled, 
for those seeking either positions or teachers. The one 
thing we aim at is so to treat OUR that the call may be 
every one who comes to us repeated and become 
habitual. It is our tife-work, and we mean 
to build steadily and surely. Try us and see. CIRCULAR 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
W. D. Keer, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 














THE BEST PLACES szasypmos 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 





S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


7 East 14th Sireet, N. V. 





HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 











Desiring to locate else- 
00 eat df where the coming season 
are invited to correspond 
with us. “Am sure yours is the only correct plan,” 
writes a well known teacher who has tried other 
agencies. “ The four teachers you sent us are able,” 
etc.. writes a Superintendent. Facilities unrivaled. 
Send at once for circulars. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
THRE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


j ( The PENNSYLVANIA 
Register Bary. “scan 


WANTS SEVERAL HUNDRED 
SKILLED TEACHERS. 
Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
Send for circulars to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 North 7th St., ALLENTOWN, PA. 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
tc. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E, 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont 8t. 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Circulars on application, 


TEACHERS! 


OU We have agents who make 


, from $20 to $30 a week. You 
may not be able 


N but you can 
tomake as much A 


make a few ex- 
tra dollars every week without 
giving up your present position. | 


FREE Sample Circulars, and ev- 


erything needed, free. For 
full particulars, territory, etc., a 


ress 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
(Agency Dept.) 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





— Golleges and Schools. 


3, aSvane UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 
BOTANY, HISTORY. 
CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 
For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
» Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. _ 








PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 











‘HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. . R. RUGGLES. aden 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

iVi Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROR, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 

Prineipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

















[MiAss: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further Perticula opRly, at the 
school, 1679 Washingt St. (Deacon House), meaten. 

c 





. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL 
ol geeaes FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
ye both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
[yp Aseacuuserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For both sexes. 


A . AT WORCESTER. 
rae E. H. Russet, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL am Mass. 
S For Ladies e or ogues, address the 
b only. D. B. HaaaR, Ph.D. 
ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For 




















J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Fi Teac: ’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE ror RECISTRATION. 


Kest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
iness in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., NY. 
9 
0 BINS BXCaeg 
Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


4 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, étc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Srenceraenes Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


weevern School Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 











SOUTHERN 
AND 


New Eland Buea of Eat, 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

DO YOU WANT 


A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Art? REGISTER IN THE N, E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A ition as Govertiess? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 


Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E, 
BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 


To go West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 








Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON, 
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Volume V.--- International Education Series, 
Epitep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 


Ww. N. HAILMANN, A. M.-> 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind, 


A complete presentation of the principles of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 


Send for 


NOW READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Hest Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 

With beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
the best styles of Penmanship prepares expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
Iar~ Price 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 

sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. %. BARNES & C¥W., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 











42 Bleecker St., 
THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew‘forx, 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 














Price, $1.50. 
Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. 
full descriptive circulars, etc. 

Or, Selections from the Poets of the Reign of 
Victoria. Edited andyarranged by HENky F. 
TRENCH RANDOLPH. Four volumes, small 12mo, cloth, $5. 
of the First Half of the Reign. The Novelist-Poets. 
ON WORDS Volume ***. The Poets of the Latter Haif of the 
‘ Reign. The Writers of Vers de Societe. Volume 
- «ees, The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The Bal- 
T. D. SuPLEE. ‘Trench *“ On the Study o rds,” |} and bibtiograghical notes, and co! — full inaaeee. > 
iging y W y eluding an index of pseudonyms anc erary sobriquets. 
originally in Locsares, wae bust poorly adapted ie Another feature is the explanatory notes, which give the 
present volume. The advantages claimed for it over scription of the purpose of the poem, so that it is possi- 
all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400/ pie, from a perusal of selections and note, to form an in- 

pages. Net price, $1.00, telligent opinion concerning the poem itself. 
(DEDECUEGERUEQGUQUDEDREREDERREREDEORSEESSCGE GS HEGEGINGRERECOUREEEREREDEEDEGRE DEGREE CREGE ETRE TEE 
PAYSON,DUNTON;°SCRIBNER’S 

5 pb 
CAREFUL FOREICN 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Volume*. The Earlier Poets. The Blackwood Cote- 
With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for| lad and Song Writers. The Religious Poets, 
use as @ textbook. The editor has long deplored approximate number of lines contained in each poem not 
Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cents.) Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SELECTIONS S FEL PENS MANUFACTURE 


U ' 
SUPLEE’S FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG ; 
rie and neat Scottish Poets. Volume **. The Poets 
i 
Illustration, and Questions for Examination, oF Prof.| Kach volume is prefixed by complete biographical 
‘ 

this, in common with other teachers ; hence the opRited in full, an outline of the story, if any, and a de- 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. |ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & €0., 38 W, 23d St., N.Y. 





No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross| No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
and durability. . 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
HE 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | LANGUAGES. 


: . —— AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by 
LOCK WOOD'S. Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE-| American and European authority as the best of all 

BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon-| Natural methods. 
von, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. ~—s Fs Beg a edit. 75 om. old edit., 50 
. > Ta ~ 4 . , | ets Secon 00k, 00. JERMAN : First book, new 
ann OMe OF | yy RB edit., 75 cts ; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOFE, For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 

id Street, New York. 


German Simplified. clark & MAYNARD, 171 Brosaway 
Spanish Simplified.| =RLaR NEW YORK 
panis imp e e | Anderson’s Histories and Mist’l Readers ; 
The following will be found eminently practical ; | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
(1) German Simplified — complete in 12 numbers (with | Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keys,) 10 cts. each; School Edition, cloth, without Keys, | Meetel’s French Course ; 
fl 38 (3) Spanish Simplified 12 numbers (with Keys,)| Reed’s Word Lessons. 
0 cts. each ; No, 6 now ready; a new number on the| Reed & Mellogg’s Lessons i gE lish 
first of every month. Sold by all booksell » & inde : — — 
p stpaid, on receipt of price, by ee *nt, | Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
PROF, A. KNOFLACH, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
140 Nassau Street, New York. |151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. 


Feb. 12, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Feb. 22, GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Feb, 22, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. | Feb. 27, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


MATERIAL FOR THEIR CELEBRATION. 


Riverside Literature Series No. 32, 15 cents. ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s The Get- 
iY sburg Speech, The First and Second Inaugural Addresses, Letter to Horace Greeley, The Emancipation 
ares lamation, Speech in Inde yendence Hall. With an Essay on Lincoln by James Russell Lowell ‘Walt 

yhitman’s ‘“‘ My Captain,” Materials for a Sketch of Lincoln’s Life, a Chronological List of Events in the 
Life of Lincoln, and EIGHT PROGRAMMES FOR THE CELEBRATION OF LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, 
‘ Riverside Literature Series No, 24, 15 cents. George Washington’s 57 Rules of 
onduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters and Farewell Addresses. With Introductions, Notes, and; Cl 
ogical List of Events in the Life of Washington. al a grim cs 
“ aevereide Literature Series A (Extra No.), 15 cents. American Authors aud their 
samenaladed ees ee Suagsetions vd she celebration of the Birthdays of Eleven‘American Authors 

se by ¢ onological List of Events in the Life of the Author. ; ateris vv 
a Biographical Sketeh. TI ontains e iffere +i > meg phy he 
9 Blonrag a, The book contains eight different Loner ELLOW Programmes, and seven different 
Riverside Literature Series B (Ex 5 i 
‘ries Uxtra No.), 15 cents. iog’ i 
Sketches of Twenty American Authors, including oo ELL ~ Le - mtagenghionl 
I a ere May my = ee hewn “7 olen Die ecreaitee ne Cturtahip of Miles 
pin ek ee lengthy ons. ils provides a simple, instructive, and highly Taterecting 
LONGFELLOW’s RESIDENCE. A colored li istori 
} cLLOW’! cs INCE. ithograph of the historic mansi ” i 
Headquarters”) at Cambridge, in which Mr. Longtellow lived for forty years. {70 takes. atington’e 
PORTRAITS OF LOWELL AND LONGFELLOW ic Life Si 1 2 ’ 
cLL A} NGFELLOW. A(tlant , $ i 
85 cents each. Steel Portraits. Different ages. 9x 12 inches. mph be ig Swwaks, 200 ae. 
Among the many inexpensive books th é i 
ad Lowe Bisthday Pras ss cl A a that may be advantageously tised in preparing for Longfellow 
IVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. No. 1. Longfellow’s Ev. i 
IV z ts. + angeline ; No. 11. 4 
rag ty te rag = oer potestions Ls He, a Stidies“in Lon pallew, eoutaiuinn abet of io 
8. 1: t ; Nos. 25 and 26. Longfellow’s The Golden Leg No. 15. Lo § 
was 3 the Old Elm and other Poems; No, 30. Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal ond other Picane eens 
ONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. 108 pages, with 50 illustrations. 24 cents. a: 


Any of these publications will be sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


by BeRLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and C, 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

















THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 

DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


L8SO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial iy at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 








HOw | By FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
A charming book for girls. The 


TO name of the author is enough to 
recommend it to all mothers as 
the book for their girls. Beautifully 


W IN. bound. 
Square 12mo, cloth. $1.00, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N, Y. 


The Essentials of Geography. 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1887-8, 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 











By G.C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 





This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Ge- 
ography ever published, Itis designed not only as an 
outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text- 
book to be placed in the bands of the pupil. It con- 
tains all the political and descriptive geography a pu- 
pil should be required to commit to memory. This 
book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth, 
with eleven perforated maps in portfolio. 


Price, 60 cents. Sent to any address, postpaid. 
Teachers, School Officers, and the trade promptly 
supplied. Send for introduction rates. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| the OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


School Music Books. 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the 
best books without regard to the interests of authors 
or publishers ; and are great patrons of Ditson & 
Co.’s earefully made books, compiled by the best tal- 
ent. For lists and descriptions please correspond. 


KINDERCARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25 ; Kate D. Wiggin. A 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00 ; Gertrude 
alker and Harriet 8. Jenks. 136 of the sweet- 
est of sweet Songs. 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter, 30 cts. 


PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 


American School Music Readers, Book I., 35 ets. 
Gems for Little Singers, 30c., Emerson V. Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 
United Voices, 50 cts., and Song Bells, 50 cts.; both 
by L. O. Emerson, and the first just out. 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00, a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter of Vassar. 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L.O. Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and High Schools. 
Song Greeting, 60 cts., L. O. Emerson. Refined 
and Beautiful Part Songs. 


Specimen Copies of any of the above books mailed 
post free for the price here given. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





EASTER MUSIC 


SERVICES. 


Jn the three following, the music is interspersed 
through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together, after them. 


SAVIOR VICTORIOUS, by 5. u. HALL. 
EASTER MORNING, by &. E. REXFORD. 
THE RISEN CHRIST, By J. 8. HALL. 


In the following the Carols are printed after the Read- 
ings instead od being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the musie 
can be used to best advantage wrth the Responses, 


EASTER GEMS, “iy “coctizk” Seek, “* 
EASTER CHIMES,’ CAROLS, By ROOT, Mur- 


RAY, SWENEY, PORTER, &c. 

HE IS RISEN, “Wows! Wesrenboer, a’ 

THE EASTER ANGELS, ifa'Gr0. Foor." 

THE STORY of the RESURRECTION, siveii 
’ 


16 pages in each. Price of cither of the eight ser- 
vices 5cts. each, or 50cts.a dozen by mail, postpaid, 
@4a hundred by express,not prepaid. Send for our cat- 
atalogue of Easter Music of all kinds. Parties having 
no account with us, will please send cash with order, 
or give reference. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St, New York City. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Betany and Analysis of Plants. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Leoyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "laps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


John Wiley & Sons 'Néw°vorx.” 


PUBLISHERS ‘OF 
Scientific Text-Books and Industrial, Works. 

















3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Catalogues and Circulars ; free by mail. 








Eclectic Series — Announcements. 








ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF 


Revised and tmproved Edition of 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


‘ A Manual of the Constitution of the United States, for the instruction of American 
Youth in the Duties, Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship. By I. W. ANDREWS, 
LL.D., Marietta College. New Edition, Revised to date by the Author, thoroughly 
adapted to grammar, high-school and college grades ; re-set entire and printed from 
new type. 12mo., 408pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


For Tutrp Reaper Grape: Familiar Animals and their Wi i 
208 pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. ftv vader 


For Fourta Reaper Grape: Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. 


208pp., full cloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. (Nearly ready.) 


These books are liberally and accurately i esign: engra 
I y illustrated. The d ° 
pone “f ty lessons they illustrate, and include actual portraits of rely Kacey se 
- e field of natural history is approached by simple description and anecdote. The interest in 
a ling is awakened by addressing the universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation are 
tivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of entaanin 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 42%Walrwtt u,c¥nsinnat! ©- 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, § Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 





Relief Maps. Send for Circular. 


Ward's Natnral Scienee 


Geological | Reet, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Establishment 


ROCHESTER, W&. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Mode 
Invertebrates. 
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